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AN original, if graceless, scientific writer | 
has compared our earth to an apple-dump- 
ling. ‘‘The fiery flop of which the dump- 
ling is full,” he says, ‘‘corresponds to the 
molten mass at the centre of the earth. In 
some places the crust upon which we stand 
is very thin. Here the gases burst through 
and produce the explosions which we call 
volcanoes.” Peru may be considered a part 
where the crust is thinnest, for not only are 
physical volcanoes frequent there, but even 
the mental atmosphere is explosive. Since 
the birth of the Republic, revolutions and 
rebellions have been of common occurrence. 
A story told about a recent revolution in Pan- 
ama, illustrates perfectly the condition of 
things in Peru. In Panama, revolutions are 
gotten up with so much ease that almost any 
person can start them, and the one mentioned 
in the story alluded to, took the shape of a 
profitable pecuniary speculation. An enter- 
prising general had temporarily overturned 
the government by running off the President 
in a hand-car, and at the head of a Falstaff 
force, consisting of one hundred men and 
boys, proclaimed himself chief of the admin- 
istration. After a magnificent struggle, last- 
ing six days, the general condescended to 
open negotiations with the government’s rep- 
resentatives, and two days later surrendered, 
the government having acceded to his terms 
—namely, agreed to pay all the expenses of 
the revolution. None but a professional hu- 
morist could do justice to such a country. 
The pages of every history of Peru are liter- 
ally bombarded with shot and shell. The 
periods become cannon-balls, the small letters 
array themselves in military order, and the 
capitals assume the size and majesty of a 
South American President. 
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The specific levity of the country is always 
up to par. Hence the inadequacy of the most 
sober-minded American to treat his subject 
with a grave face. A heavy British essayist, 
many years ago, attempted to talk in a con- 
scientious way about the political economy 
of Peru. But there are evidences of bewilder- 
ment in the worthy writer’s mind before he 
has proceeded far, and at last he dismisses his 
subject with the helpless conviction that he 
might better have entitled his essay, “ politi- 
cal prodigence.” The genuine Peruvian plays 
with revolutions just as a juggler tosses up 
balls. He thinks nothing of keeping three in 
the air at once. In the early days of the re- 
public, Peru had six self-styled presidents at 
one time, each with his share of partisans, 
more or less numerous, oppressing the peo- 
ple, levying contributions and shooting or 
banishing the adherents of his five rivals. 

It is delightful to know that less than one 
hundred years ago there was a Peruvian 
Minister of War who knew neither the pop- 
ulation nor the area of his country, and who 
obstinately maintained that Portugal was 
the eastern boundary of Peru, and could be 
reached by land. Another prominent Peru- 
vian was heard to give an exact account of 
how Frederick the Great had driven Napo- 
leon out of Russia. Of course, all this has 
greatly changed. Much may be accom- 
plished anywhere in fifty years, and Peru, 
with the rest of the world, has kept her place 
in the progressivemarch. Still the character 
of the people is substantially the same. 
Guano islands, or the exportation of nitrates, 
taxation, rival parties, anything, serves as a 
pretext for a quarrel. With “ fightings with- 
out and revolts within,” who shall say that 
life is monotonous in Peru? The details of 
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the long-protracted war between Peru and 
Chili, which terminated successfully for the 
Chilians in January, 1881, were made famil- 
iar to us by the press dispatches from Lima, 
so that now there are few who do not know 
something about Peru, and who would not 
care to have their interest, already quick- 
ened, developed into a better knowledge of 
the country, its past and present condition. 
In early times, the journey from New York 
to Peru occupid several months. Now, by 





steamer from New York to Aspinwall, thence 


THE CITY 


by rail across the Isthmus of Panama, thence 
by British steamer to Callao, the voyage can 
be accomplished in eighteen days. 

It is hard to comprehend that we are re- 
moved by so short a space from the seat of 
one of the oldest civilizations of the world— 
the land of the Incas—that mysterious race 
which governed Peru before the Spanish con- 
quest. In this new world we are confronted 
with the remains of temples and fortresses 
like the serious architecture of Egypt. In 
reading of the overthrow of the Incas, and 
then visiting their country we are impressed 
with the wisdom, industry and patience 
which governed this .vast people and piled 
high in air monuments which will endure 
until Time itself shall cease. The Incas were 
an agricultural race, they tilled every inch 
of arable ground, building terraces upon the 
hills, redeeming the valleys from swamps 





and morasses and turning them into smiling 
fields and meadows. Their laws were just 
and wise. Property was equally distri- 
buted, the sick and poor provided for, 
and the tone of morals was healthy. It 
was only when the Spaniards came that all 
this was changed, and a peaceful and pros- 
perous nation turned into avengers—cruel 
and unsparing as were the conquerors them- 
selves. 

The origin of the Incas runs back to pre- 
historic times, but there are curious fables 


OF LIMA. 


relating to this; the most popular one being 
that the sun, taking pity upon the savage 
tribes which inhabited Peru, placed two of 
his children, a son and daughter, upon the 
coast, giving them a wedge of gold which he 
commanded them to place in the ground, 
informing them that where the wedge would 
sink into the earth at one blow, there he 
wished them to stop and make their residence 
and court. The favored spot was found to 
be the site of the present city of Cuzco— 
which became the centre of the Inca civil- 
ization. 

Cuzco is an interesting place to the anti- 
quarian. Its streets are narrow; on every 
side are the mute reminders of the people 
who flourished there so many years ago. 
The temple of the Sun—the Mecca of these 
sun-worshippers—was a wonderful edifice, of 
which the walls are still standing. In its days 
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of prosperity it must have beena resplendent 
vision, with its huge blocks of stone covered 
with sheets of gold, and at the east end of 
the building the golden figure of the sun, 
which was gambled away by a Spanish vic- 
tor in a single night. These stones, by the 
way, are of peculiar interest from the fact of 
their size and weight, and the distance over 
which they were transported. It has been a 
great puzzle to all who have seen them 
in what way they were quarried and carried 
from the mountains to Cuzco. There is one 
which weighs a thousand tons or more, and 
bears the significant name of the “Tired 
Stone,” owing to its having been brought a 





carved into seats, and its sides are cut into 
nichesand doorways. There is no doubt that 
it was intended to form part of a fortress 
which the Spaniards called the eighth wonder 
of the world. F:om its proud position upon 
a hill which rises to the height of seven 
hundred and sixty feet to the north of Cuzco, 
it dominated the city like the spirit of war. 
Its walls, silent and gray, are outlined against 
the sky, some of the stones being tossed 
about as by a giant in play. The Incas 
have given place to the Spaniards, whose 
tyrannic sway has in turn succeeded to the lib- 
erty of a republic, yet these fortress walls re- 
main to tell of the ambitions and desires of a 











ON THE ALAMEDA DE ACHO, LIMA. 


distance of fifteen leagues, and never reached 
the structure for which it was intended. We 
are told that it took twenty thousand men 
to move it, and finally, rolling over, killed 
three hundred workmen. Its top is curiously 


dead race, buried with the buried years, 
There are enough stories connected with 
these monuments of the Incas, to fill’a book 
like the Arabian Nights.. 

One of these stories relates to this Cuzco 
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fortress, in which it was supposed was hidden 
a vast treasure. Dona Maria de Esquirel 
married Don Carlos—the last of the Incas— 
under the impression that he was a great 
lord, who would support her in a style corre- 
sponding to his state and vosition. This, 
however, he failed to do. Frequent re- 
proaches from the lady followed, which 
finally became unbearable. Don Carlos, one 
night, after a more severe upbraiding than 
usual, exclaimed, ‘ You say that you have 
been deceived into marrying a poor Indian 
under the pretense that he was a person of 
wealth and power. Do you wish to know if 
I am the miserable pauper and wretch you 
accuse me of being? Do you wish to know 
if Iam poor or rich? If so, come with me 
and you shall see that I possess more wealth 
than any lord or king in the universe.” And 
Dona Maria, overcome by her curiosity, con- 
sented to have her eyes bandaged and to 
follow her incensed lord, who led hera num- 
ber of turns and then took her hand and 
conducted her down into a room where he 
removed the bandage from her eyes, and she 
saw herself surrounded by untold treasures, 
In niches in the walls were statues of the 
Incas as large as youthsof twelve years old, 
all of finest gold, besides numberless vases of 
gold and silver and blocks of the same, and, 
altogether, a wealth that convinced her that 
here was the grandest treasure of the world. 
We may suppose if the lady was a fair exam- 
ple of her sex, that it did not ta’:e her long to 
rally from her first shock of surprise and coax 
astatue or two, with perhaps a few vases and 
asmall block of silver from her submissive 
husband. The chronicler does not concern 
himself about the sequel of the story, but 
there is no doubt that the fair Maria made 
poor Don Carlos repent many times his un- 
lucky visit to the treasure-house of his an- 
cestors in the vaults of the Cuzco fortress. 
The conquest of Peru by the Spanish and 
founding of Lima by Pirarro, January 6, 
535, withdrew from Cuzco its more enter- 
prising and ambitious inhabitants, so that 
now in Lima far less is known of Cuzco than 
of Berlin. Its inaccessibility would account 
in great measure for this. The ancient city 
to-day is a touching picture of neglect and 
isolation. The narrow streets, darkened by 
heavy walls, its prostrate palaces and shrine- 
less temples, especially its deserted prome- 
nade, once musical with fountains and the 
low laughter which echoed through its shaded 





| Lima. My memory of 





walks and fragrant gardens, leave upon the 
mind of the traveler an impression of sad- 
ness not easy to overcome. The Alameda 
as the promenade is called, is a distinctive 
feature of Peruvian cities. In all such 
climates the amusement as well as the busi- 
ness of the people is carried on out of doors. 
At evening, when the stars come out and the 
air is cool and fresh, the Alameda is a favor- 
ite resort for all classes, but no one strolls 
through the mossy walks of the Cuzco Ala- 
meda. The squares are a tangle of weeds and 
cacti, over which the laundress from the 
neighboring streams spreads her clothes to 
dry. These white silhouettes, relieved by 
their dark back-ground, and the gleaming 
outline of a kind of Grecian temple at the far- 
ther extremity of the central walk are all 
that will disturb one in solitary ramble. 
After wandering for a few days around 
Cuzco’s quiet streets, one turns with relief 
from the multiplicity of mounds and tombs 
and temples to the more modern city of 
it dates back a 
number of years, before the last war with 
Chili had made such havoc with the quaint 
old Port of Callao and the charming water- 
ing place, Chorillos, To me the city, shel- 
tered by the spurs of the Andes which trend 
downward close to the town, and guarded by 
the sentinel peaks of the snowy Cordil- 
leras, high above the cloud line, has a hu- 
man interest which is wanting in Cuzco— 
that remote city of the dead. If one hasa 
taste for mounds and temple walls he may 
find them just outside the town—indeed the 
very dust upon which the people walk to- 
day is redolent of historic memories. But 
amid the noisy chaffer of the market places, 
the eating and drinking and quarreling, the 
weight of years is not so constantly present. 
One forgets how venerable the place really is. 
I have great faith in the preservative power 
of the sea. There is a tonic for towns as well 
as for people in the salt air. It seems to vivify 
everything that it touches, It is noticea- 
ble that cities built on or near the sea 
retain their freshness and vigor much longer 
than those built inland. Lima is six miles 
from the ocean, but the prevailing winds are 
from the southwest and deliciously heavy 
with the salt breath of the sea. There is a 
remarkable recuperative power in the brave 
little city. It was named by its founder, 
Francisco Pizarro, the City of the Kings, and 
speedily became the centre of the viceregal 
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power, ruling not only Peru but Chili, La | gold and studded with countless diamonds 
Plata and New Granada, including the| and emeralds. Thesilver candlesticks weigh 
modern States of Bolivia and Ecuador. In| one hundred and twelve pounds. 

those famous days its streets were paved with| In connection with the convent of San 
silver in honor of the Viceroy de la Palata, | Pedro a curious story is told. The convent 





COURT-YARD OF THE CONVENT OF SAN FRANCISCO, LIMA. 


who entered the city riding upon a horse of | belonged to the Jesuits and was their Colegio 
which the mane was strung with pearls and | Maximo, known to possess immense wealth, 
whose shoes were of solid gold. Its convents | for the richest plantations and finest houses 
and churches were as magnificent as any in | belonged to that order. In 1773, the King of 
Europe, and endowed with almost fabulous | Spain, supported by the famous bull of the 
wealth. The college of San Marcos, the | 21st of June of that year, sent orders to his 
oldest university in America, was founded at South American viceroy to arrest all the 
Lima in 1531. In the principal square of the | Jesuits in one night, ship them off to Spain 
city is one of the stateliest cathedrals in South | and confiscate their wealth. The greatest 
America, founded by Pizarro, and taking | secrecy was observed, and no one but the 
ninety years for its completion at the total | viceroy and those in his entire confidence 
cost of over $500,000. The high altar has | were supposed to know anything of the plan. 
seven silver pillars of the Ionic order, twelve | But the same ship which brought the King’s 
feet high and a foot and a half thick. The | orders in his own handwriting carried also to 
shrine is seven and a half feet high, carved in ' the Jesuits in Lima the needful instructions 
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from the General of their order in Madrid, | mass—which is a very impressive ceremony. 


to whom his Majesty’s designs had been | 


made known. In dead silence and with 
every precaution the viceroy summoned his 
council, and at ten o’clock of the appointed 
night communicated to them the royal com- 
mands. At midnight trusty officers were 
sent to arrest the Jesuits. It was expected 
that they would be surprised in their sleep. 
The patrol knocked at the door of the San 
Pedro, which was immediately opened. On 
inquiry for the Vicar-General, the command- 
ing officer was conducted to the principal 
hall where he found the whole order assem- 
bled, waiting for him and ready to depart. 
Each man had his portmanteau packed with 
whatever was necessary for a long voyage. 
The anger and surprise of the viceroy may be 
imagined. He immediately sent the whole 
fraternity to Callao there to embark for Spain. 
Then he ordered the convent to be searched. 
Instead of the millions of dollars he had 
expected to find, thousands only were dis- 
covered. The keys of the treasure-boxes were 
found in the Vicar-General’s room, but the 
boxes themselves were empty. It was sup- 
posed that the money was buried partly in 
the plantations, partly in the Convent of San 
Pedro. An old negro in the service of the 
convent told how he and one of his comrades 
had been employed during several nights in 
carrying, with bandaged eyes, heavy sacks 
of money into the vaults beneath the build- 
ing. Two Jesuits accompanied them and 
helped them to unload their burdens. There 
is a glorious possibility—but a possibility 
only—that the Jesuits may have forgotten to 
return for their treasure. The tale is almost 
equal to the never dying romance of Captain 
Kidd. 

I wandered into the chapel and found there 
a few drowsy priests, who looked as if they 
had been forgotten in the hurry and confu- 
sion of that memorable night when the Order 
was shipped to Spain. There are the rem- 
nants of some fine wood carvings about the 
altar, and one or two pictures of assured an- 
tiquity but doubtful artistic value. After 
the vesper service one of the priestscame for- 
ward, and we talked of the present condition 
of San Pedro. He told me that the once 
famous wealth of the college had so dimin- 
ished that it took but little time now to collect 
the rents of the few plantations that were left 
tothem. ‘‘ We reserve our energies,” said 
he, smiling, ‘“‘for the Christmas midnight 





It is the only time during the year when this 
chapel is filled.” 

What was formerly the chapel of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, is now used as the 
Chamber of Deputies. The building itself, 
however, stands to-day nearly as it stood 
three hundred years ago, with the exception 
of some repairs which had to be made after 
the terrible earthquake of 1746. ‘Terra 
firma” can scarcely be applied to Lima. 
** How can you expect us to pay much atten- 
tion to architecture in a city where there isa 
revolution every day in the week and an 
earthquake on Sunday?” said a vivacious 
Limenian lady to me. ‘‘ We try to adapt our- 
selves to our conditions, and when you look 
at our houses you cannot say that we have 
not succeeded.” At the first glance Lima re- 
minded me of an aviary—the shops and 
houses being made of canes, plastered over 
with mud on the outside and frescoed in imi- 
tation of stone. This, of course, ‘is princi- 
pally in the old part of the town—still the 
general style of dwellings is after the bird- 
cage order. They all have balconies upon the 
front, which are enclosed with Venetian 
blinds and suspended precariously from the 
second story. Secure in these eyries the fair 
Limenians can be quite concealed, and yet 
see all that goes on below them in the street. 
My first stroll from the hotel down the Calle 
de la Coca was a trying ordeal for a timid 
man. The balconies on either side were vocal 
with snatches of laughter and tantalizing 
whispers, which floated to me through half- 
closed blinds. Evidently it was the hour for 
the fair sex to be at their front windows. Of 
course I knew that I could not be the object 
of their attention. And yet, when a crimson 
rose, one of the roses for which Lima is fa- 
mous, fell with a soft thud upon the rim of 
my hat and dropped thence to my feet, ac- 
companied by a flutter of blinds above my 
head, a smothered laugh and a torrent of 
Spanish sibilants in a distinctly feminine 
voice, I regret to say that I changed my mind. 
It is astonishing with what an amount of 
courage an episode of this sort inspires one ! 
I spent the rest of my time during my stay 
in Lima in looking out for roses which never 
fell, but if I was disappointed here, my 
glances at mysterious balconies were some- 
times rewarded by the vision of laughing 
eyes within. On festival days these balcon- 
ies are crowded with flowers, so that the 
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streets look like the hanging gardens of an- 
cient times. Dusky roses, drowsy with their 
own fragrance, are heaped against the frozen 
petals of camellias, while violets lend their 
perfume to rare tropical blossoms of every 
shape and hue. The rivalry which prevailed 


among the old Dutch burgomasters in the 
matter of tulips is matched by that which 





that he locked it up in a room where he would 
allow no one but himself to enter. Now, his 
only daughter, Mercedes, was in love with 
Nino, the son of his neighbor Don José, but 
Miguel hated Don José because he owned a 
half dozen rose trees of a kind that Miguel 
coveted, and Don José would not give nor sell 





him so much asa root ora leaf of one. There- 








CHORILLOS, AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT BY THE CHILIANS. 


rose culture inspires among the Limenians. 

In this connection I heard a charming little 
idyl from a Spanish girl in one of the leafy 
aisles of the Alameda de Acho. There could 
not be a happier place for the recital of a 
romance. The Alameda extends for half a 
mile along the turbulent, yellow waters of 
the Rimac. On one side rises the facade of 
the church of San Francisco amid its cluster- 
ing gardens, far off the peaks of the Cordil- 
leras are strung like pearls across the sapphire 
sky, and nearer are theslopes of wooded hills. 
The rush of the river and a stir among the 
plumed branches of the willows completed a 
picture in which my fair narrator was the 
central figure. ‘ Yes, Senor, they say that 
old Don Miguel was the only one in Lima 
who had this kind of rose. The legend is a 
pretty one, I think. Shall I tell it to you? 
He was so proud and jealous of his treasure 


| fore, that Mercedes should marry into the 
family of his rival was impossible. Poor 
Nino and Mercedes were inconsolable, for they 
loved each other most dearly. The only com- 
fort they had was that at evening Nino would 
steal through his father’s garden, between the 
tall rose trees,to Mercedes’ window, and there, 
in the shadow of the wall, talk to her of his 
|love and their sad fate. All about them 
| bloomed the flowers which were the cause of 
| their misery, and it was not strange if they 
| quite hated the tender, innocent things. Soon 
| Don Miguel discovered these meetings and 
| sent Nino away, shutting up poor Mercedes, 
| like his wonderful rose tree, in a room by 
| herself. Ah, but Nino was most unhappy ! 
| He could not bear to be within sight of the 
house where his love was, but would wander 
off to the river or in the woods and stay there 
until the stars came out and the moon rose 
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over the hills. One day, when Mercedes began 
to grow quite hopeless, when the color died out 
from her pretty cheeks and the sparkle from 
her eyes, a queer old woman knocked at 
the house-door and asked to see Don Miguel. 
‘I have come to tell thee, oh wicked man,’ 
she said, ‘that thy daughter will die if thou 
dost not speedily marry her to Nino, who 
loves her well.’ ‘And who art thou, who 
brings me this idle tale?’ cried Miguel wrath- 
fully. ‘This is naught but an old woman’s 
foolishness. My daughter is as well as my 
rose tree in yonder room. This love of hers 
is but a silly fancy.’ ‘The rose tree,’ cried 
the dame, ‘look upon it, and see if all goes 
well with it.’ 

In eager haste the old man unlocked the 
door of his room and peered within. There 
was the light of his eyes, the rose tree—but 
ah, its leaves were yellow and withered, its 
flowers drooping sadly, like his pretty 
daughter’s head. 
old man, ‘ how comes this? My rose tree, 
my darling rose tree, which but yester eve 
was fair and strong! What hath wrought 
this change!’ ‘Thy rose shall die,’ said 
the strange old woman, solemnly, ‘on the 
day that Mercedes dies, unless thou restore 
both to life by ending this wicked strife with 
thy neighbor, and giving thy daughter’s hand 
to Nino,’ It was as she had said. All that 
day the flower faded, but at even, Don Mi- 
guel, crazed with fear lest he should lose both 
rose and daughter, went in haste to Don José 
and made peace with him. Then taking 
Nino by the hand he led him to his beloved 
Mercedes, and blessed them both. Soon wed- 
ding bells pealed from the towers of La 
Merced, and in the court of Don Miguel's 
house stood Mercedes, the bride, blushing and 
smiling, while around her the roses of the 
wonderful tree more fresh and fragrant than 
ever before, nodded and whispered to each 
other among their leaves.” 

The old bridge at Lima is one of the few 
landmarks which have survived every dis- 
turbance. It isa huge stone affair, whose 
towers at one extremity are painted in gaudy 
colors, which detract greatly from their dig- 
nity. It was built in 1638 from a plan de- 
signed by an Augustine monk. It is three 
hundred and fifty feet long, and has six 
arches rising thirty-seven feet above the sur- 
face of the Rimac. The foundation of the 
piers is composed of square blocks of stone, 


| parapet of cemented stone work. In the re- 
cesses on each side, which are lined with 
seats, there is always a host of idlers ; indeed, 
they are as much a part of the bridge as the 
| clock which occupies a place between the 
towers, and like it, their sole aim in life is to 
pass away the time. I doubt if they aremuch 
impressed by the view which the bridge com- 
mands, a vista only terminated by the im- 
passive front of the Cordilleras. 

Upon the Plaza Mayor, the grand square of 
Lima, are the Cathedral, of which I have 
already spoken, the Archbishop’s palace, and 
on the Plaza’s north side, the Government. 
palace, of which the principal entrance is to 
the west, upon a mean little street called La 
Calle del Fierro Viejo, a name which sounds 
very well before being translated, but which 
would be in English, the street of old iron. 
| I suppose there is nothing incongruous to the 





Republican mind in the idea of a palace keep- 
‘Grace 4 Dios,’ cried the ing such company. As for the palace itself 


it locks more than anything else like a circus 
procession and a tired one at that, A native 
writer, overcome by its architectural incoher- 
ence, has described it in rhetoric which should 
immortalize him. He calls it *‘ A confused, 
intricate, heterogeneous agglomeration of dis- 
proportioned rooms, parlors and closets of all 
shapes and eras, forming a veritable laby- 
rinth.” I could not help thinking of it as an 
old Spanish conqueror marching to the tune 
of Yankee Doodle in a Fourth of July proces- 
sion. It only needed a few fireworks and an 
‘‘orator of the day” to complete the resem- 
blance. With all its bravery in the Shape of 
modern doors and windows, it has a confused, 
guilty air, as if it scarcely knew what it was 
or where it rightfully belonged. And no 
wonder. Surely if it could speak, it would 
cry, Quantum mutatus, remembering how 
that since its founding by Pizarro in 1535 it 
has been occupied by three governors and 
forty-three viceroys, to say nothing of having 
been since then, that is, since the Inde- 
pendence, the residence of some fifty or sixty 
chiefs of State, of various titles, and five 
councils of government. 

Just outside the city, on the road to Mira- 
flores, there are some very old dwellings, 
relics of viceregal days, over which one may 
fall into quite a pensive mood. They appealed 
more strongly to my sympathies than all the 
convent walls and ruined temples that I saw 
in the neighborhood of Lima. One old house 





the piers themselves are of brick, and the 


would have been a treasure-trove to a poet or 
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romancer. Its front was as mysterious as | gazing from out a mysterious darkness of 
any medieval castle, with its grim entrance | faded canvas. My memories of this place are 
flanked by massive doors and its infrequent | connected with a certain ride which I took 
windows, barred and grated like a prison. | from Lima to Chorillos, nine miles distant. 
Opposed to this austerity was the garden at | | | One could not imagine a more beautiful land- 
the rear of the house, just such a garden as | scape than that which extends from the city 
Dante would have loved—so hushed and | wall to the coast. Itis framed like a picture 
shadowy. ‘Time had used his sickle here with | by a chain of rugged hills, and the tremu- 








THE FIRST AMBULANCE CORPS IN PERU. 


loussea line. There are clover fields, bordered 
by willows, and grape vineyards, set upon 


sparing hand, for the angles of the terrace 
were softened by arich growth of grass and 


ferns, while the trees—gnarled and moss- 
grown—threw out great twisted branches 
against the sky, Grape vines rioted over the 
stone-wall which served as a trellis work, 
showing hereand there clusters of the ripened 
fruit between their leaves. Such a garden 
would have been incomplete without a foun- 
tain, and here there were three, from one of 
which the water trickled sadly into the lichen- 
spotted basin. Over the house entrance was 
a tablet. where once was carved the arms of 
Spain, now chipped and defaced, however, by 
patriotic chisels. If the garden was delightful, 
the interior of the house was even more so, 
having huge salas, wainscoted nearly up to 
their ceilings in carved woods, against which 
hung tattered viceregal banners, and high 
above these the portraits of forgotten worthies 





sunny slopes. Chorillos and Miraflores are 
the principal watering-places of Limaand but 
afew moments from the capital by rail. 
Lima’s climate and temperature are something 
of a surprise to the traveler. It is “under 
the tropics,” and one would expect its climate 
to be tropical. On the contrary, in the winter 
season, that is from June to November inclu- 
sive, the thermometer ranges from 57 degrees 
to 61 degrees Fahrenheit, and during the sum- 
mer the mercury rarely reaches a point over 
85 degrees Fahrenheit. It is not somuch the 
cold, however, that makes Lima's winter 
climate so disagreeable. 

For days and weeks the sun is invisible, 
and a fine Scotch mist pervades the air, 
heavy as a London fog, and at times amount- 
ing to a drizzle. When this is precipated into 
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actual drops it is called a Guara, and may be 
considered to have reached its climax of dis- 
comfort. Then the Limenian goes.about with 
limp hat-brim and dejected linen—for starch 
is quite helpless under such conditions— 
slipping and sliding over the sticky sidewalks 
and denouncing the weather in all the fine, 
full-voweled imprecations that the language 
affords. I felt the poverty of the English 
tongue, when I woke one morning to find 
my clothes embroidered with a yellow mil- 
dew, my boots patched with the same lively 
color, variegated with green, and my brushes 
covered with a feathery fungus, ‘ ethereal” 
enough perhaps—but certainly a dismal sort 
of vegetation, especially grievous to a man 
with uncombed hair and only one set of 
brushes. Since Lima has such a climate it is 
not strange that her suburbs should be so 
popular, both Chorillosand Miraflores having 
a temperature ten degrees higher than the 
capital, and often rejoicing in the sunshine 
when the city is enveloped in clouds and 
mist. The low temperatureof Lima and pre- 
valance of the Guara has been accounted for 
by the proximity of the snowy Cordillera, 
and the fact that the cold Antarctic current 
of the Pacific sets from the southwest full on 
the coast, where it is thirteen degrees colder 
than the waters of the open sea, a hundred 
miles from land. 

The time immediately preceding the last 
war was the most propitious for Chorillos and 
Miraflores. In along interval of peace, the 
prosperity of Peru had greatly increased. The 
population of Lima alone was estimated at 
100,000, and of these a large proportion found 
time for pleasure as well as business, so that 
these watering places had become as gay and 
fashionable as any of the European resorts. 
Miraflores, from being a small hamlet with a 
few ranchoswas beautified by many fine villas, 
among them the residence of the wealthy Don 
Felipe Barreda, the father-in-law of Presi- 
dent Pardo, and that of the banker, Schele. 
Chorillos occupied a commanding position at 
the base of the Morro Solar, a cliff which rises 
to the heighth of 600 feet above the sea, hav- 
ing for a foreground the waters of the Pacific, 
which advance in steady lines like a bannered 
host, to break in helpless fury against the 
shore. A large miltary academy, many 
tasteful, even elegant villas, with numerous 
hotels and shops, were among the attractions 
of the town. 

The life was simple at both places, the 





bathing being done in the early morning, and 
the time between breakfast and dinner spent 
in idling-about the plaza or swinging in the 
hammocks the latter being a favorite occu- 
pation. The houses were built around an 
open court, in the centre of which a fountain 
made music amid ferns and palms. Late in 
the afternoon the alamedas would be thronged 
with the wealth and fashion of Lima, and in 
the evening the cafés and gaming-tables pre- 
sented as brilliant a sight as those of any 
German spa. Among the most attractive 
features of the life at Miraflores were Don 
Felipe Barreda’s open air breakfasts where 
were gathered brilliant and distinguished 
guests representing the: culture of Lima and 
not a few representatives from European 
capitals. In recalling my last vision of the 
sunlit height of the Morro Solar with peaceful 
Chorillos at its feet and the lookout towers of 
Miraflores rising from an elysium of gardens 
and vineyards, I am loath to substitute for it 
the picture of these two places as they now 
appear, a picture darkened with the smoke 
from burning homes and the grim shadow of 
war. To the casual observer, the late war 
between Chili and Peru, which occupied four 
years and in which Peru lost her bravest sons 
and the flower of her youth, may seem to be 
lacking in interest to any save those inti- 
mately connected with the Republic. Let 
such an one read the history of the Peruvian 
war, compiled by Clement Markham, and re- 
printed here from a London edition, and he 
will find in it stories as thrilling as any of the 
tales of Peru’s early days. 

The present condition of the country, its 
future prospects, the welfare of the two 
races, that which was ruled over by Ata- 
hualpa, and that which followed Pizarro in 
his career of conquest,are concerned with this 
war. Upon fields made memorable by the 
battles of the Incas, heroes as brave as Hector 
and spotless as Bayard, were knighted with 
sabre blows and swifter strokes of shot and 
shell. Sucha peerage is immortal. Courage, 
like genius, belongs to no age or land. The 
last cry of Avaroa as he fell defending the 
pass of Calamo, stirs us like the echo of 
Roland’s trumpet-blast through the pass of 
Roncesvalles. The causes of the war were 
commonplace enough, only a few guano 
islands and the claim to certain nitrate beds 
in the desert province of Tarapaca, but it was 
the principles involved which gave these 
dignity. When the Spanish provinces in 
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South America become republics their old 
boundaries wereretained. Thusthe boundary 
between Chiliand Bolivia according to the Uti 
possidetis of 1810 was South of 25 degrees 
south. When the immense silver wealth of 
Atacama was discovered, Chili laid claim to 


the 23d parallel, that she might include Ata- | 


cama, but finally consented to 24 degrees 


justify Chili’s aggressive policy toward Peru, 
which, declining all attempts at arbitration, 
dictated its own terms, viz. : that the defensive 
treaty between Peru and Bolivia should be 
abrogated. Other demands were made, and 
Peru’s failure to comply with them resulted 
in the declaration of war by the Chilian gov- 


‘ernment on the 5th of April, 1879. The 






































THE ROADSTEAD OF IQUIQUE. 


south as her boundary. which was accepted 
by Bolivia. Once in Bolivian territory, Chili | 
had no difficulty in finding grievances against | 
her sister republic. A defensive treaty was | 
drawn up between Peru and Bolivia, which, | 
however, was only to be in force when arbi- 
tration and all other means of obtaining a 
peaceful solution with other contending 
powers had failed. The non-payment of 
duties, the failure of Bolivian officers to keep 
their accounts, these served with Chili as a 
pretext to declare war. Don Manuel Pardo. 
the President of Pern, in an effort to alleviate 
the financial distress of his country, resolved 
to make the nitrate deposits of Tarapaca a 
government monopoly. and in 1875 a law was 
passed authorizing the State to buy up all the 
nitrate works. This may have been unfair to 
the Chilian speculators, whose cavital was 





invested in such works, but it could scarcely 


Chilian conquests began on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1879, when Colonel Sotomayer with six 
hundred men suddenly seized upon the Boli- 
vian port of Autofagasta then marched into 
the interior and occupied the station of the 


| rich silver mines of Caracoles. The Prefect, 


Dr. Zapata, and the other Bolivian authorities, 
taken by surprise, fled to Calama, a little 
village about eighty miles from the coast. 
and there rallying a force of one hundred and 
thirty-five brave but badly armed men, 
awaited the approach of the six hundred 
Chilians. The latter advanced toward the 
two fords which command the entrance to 
the valley. Dr. Cabrera, who directed the 
movements of the Bolivians, placed his men 
on the road leading up the valley at a height 
which enabled them to command the ap- 
proaches tothe fords. At six in the morning 
the flashing bayonets of the enemy appeared 
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above the brow of the hill, advancing to the 
foot of Topater. Some stand must be made 
against them at thispoint. Quick as thought, 
the Doctor ordered Eduardo Avaroa, a gallant 
youth but just married, to descend to the 
river and fire upon them from behind the 
huts. Without a second’s hesitation the 
brave lad rushed down the steep road, fol- 





THE CLIFF 


lowed by his twelve men, crossed the river 
and prepared for the oncoming of the Chilians. 

Where may we find a more thrilling pict- 
ure than this of Avaroa, facing such an over- 
whelming force; no tears for wife or home 
dimming the splendid courage of his eyes, no 
thoughts of love or life weakening his high 
resolve? He defended the pass gloriously, 
using his sword with the fury of a young 
god, cutting down the enemy as they ap- 
proached by threes, until at last he fell, still 
fighting. But his body had not touched the 
ground before it was run through by a Chil- 
ian’s sword. At that moment the infantry, 
trampling upon his prostrate form, swept 
across the river and entered the valley. For 
three hours the little band of patriots sus- 
tained the unequal fight, and then retreated 
over the Andes to Potosi, leaving twenty of 
their number dead upon the field. This was 
the first of a series of brilliant disasters which 
makes the history of the war read like some 





Homeric poem. The Chilians had a well-dis- 
ciplined force, far superior in numbers to the | 


Peruvian troops, and supplied with the latest 
inventions and improvements. The Peru- 
vian army had been greatly reduced, and 
their fleet was notoriously inadequate to their 
needs. In spite of this, one of their vessels, 
the Huascar, commanded by Captain, after- 
ward Admiral Grau, guarded the coast for 
four months, and became the terror and dis- 








OF ARICIA. 


may of the Chilian fleet. Its final engage- 
ment was notable for having been the first 
and only action that ever took place between 
sea-going ironclads. Surrounded by four 
vessels of the Chilian fleet, the escape of the 
Hauscar was barred in every direction. 
There was nothing for Grau to do but to 
make a bold dash at his enemies and fight his 
way through, or perish in the attempt. 
Markham eloquently describes the parting 
between the Admiral and Captain Garcia, 
commander of the corvette Union, which 
had been cruising with the Huascar in the 
vicinity of Autofagasta, and the gradual 
approach of the enemy, which soon closed in 
and around the doomed vessel. A shell struck 
the pilot tower of the Huascar, exploding in- 
side and killing the Admiral. He fell under 
the ensign which the ladies of Truxillo had 
presented to him, with the request that it 
might be the flag under which he would fight 
when an opportunity for engaging the enemy 
occurred. Little did they think that its fair 
embroidery would be so soon stained with 
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the life blood of their hero! Four officers 
were put in command in this single action— 
all of whom died at their post. It was not 
untila third of her men was killed and 
wounded, her helm disabled, and her 


pilot house in flames, that the MHuascar 


dropped her colors and allowed the enemy to 
board her deck, which was strewn with the 
corpses of her heroes. The loss of this vessel 
destroyed Peru’s last barrier of defense. 
Swiftly followed the desolation of the coast 
region, beginning with the battle of Pisagua 
whose beach was described, as looking at a 
distance, as if covered with flocks of white 
gulls—the bodies of Bolivian dead in their 
white uniform of coarse cloth. At the battle 
ot Tarapaca the Peruvians, with their Bo- 
livian allies, snatched a victory from the 
very jaws of defeat. The Inca soldiers, led 


by Colonel Suarez upon his famous white 
horse—scaled the hill of San Francisco— 
upon the crest of which the gallant officer 
fell dead ; pierced to the brain by a Chilian ‘ 





being a total rout by the sudden giving out of 
the Peruvians’ ammunition and lack of cav- 
alry. 

But this ushered in the year 1880, ‘the 
saddest,” says Markam, ‘that had dawned 
upon the land of the Incas since, 348 
years before, Pizarro entered upon his 
career of conquest at Tumbez.” The block- 
ade of Aricia was already begun. The port of 
Aricia is an open roadstead, protected tothe 
south by a lofty cape called the Morro and 
the rocky inland of Alacran. The defenses 
consisted of twenty rifled guns, ten planted 
on the Morro, and the rest in forts on the 
beach north of the town. The gallant little 
corvette Union, underCaptain Villavicencio, 
made a most brilliant coup here, landing at 
Aricia a cargo from Callao consisting of six 
gatling guns, several thousand rifles, with 
ammunition and clothing, for the troops, 
right under the guns of the whole iron 
clad fleet of Chili, and escaping with 
a lead of four miles from its _be- 








CALLAO, AS IT LOOKS FROM THE SEA. 


bullet. This roused the fiery blood of the| wildered pursuers. The assault upon 
ancient race. With set teeth, the Incas | Aricia was little better than massacre. 
charged upon the foe, beating them back ‘* When the Peruvian officers saw that the 
step by step to the ‘‘ Cerro de la Minta.” The | fort was taken,” says Markham, “they 
defeat of the Chilians was only kept from | raised a white flag on the point of a sword 
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and grouped themselves around a gun, as if 
to die on the altar steps of their unhappy 
country-” There stood Bolognesi, the com- 
mander of the defense; Moore, eommander 
of the batteries, who, for a fatal error of 
judgment in a naval fight, fought afterward 


ee 
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is the old fortress of San Felipe, built in 1775, 
and said to have cost the Spanish government 
thirty millions of dollars, a sum considered 
so large that Philip II., the king, ironically 
ordered a telescope to be carried to the top 
of his palace in Madrid, that he might have a 
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CALLAO, SEEN FROM THE MOLE. 


in the dress of a civilian, refusing to put on 
uniform again until he had atoned for his 
mistake; and Ugarte, a wealthy youth of 
Tarapaca, who, about to start upon a pleas- 
ure trip to Europe when the war broke out, 
abandoned his design and enlisted as a vol- 
unteer in the defense of his country. All 
theses the Chilians slaughtered without 
mercy. ‘* Bolognesi was pierced by a rifle 
ball and his brains beaten out; Ugarte was 
killed and the body rolled over a cliff into the 
sea. The heart-broken mother offered one 
thousand dollars for even a scrap of his 
clothing, but nothing was ever found.” 

The only mitigation to the horrors of this 
time was in the permission granted by the 
Chilian commander to the Peruvian steamer 
Limenian, under the red-cross flag of the Ge- 
neva Convention to transport the wounded 
from Aricia to Callao. Then followed the 
bombardment of defenseless towns and the 
blockade of Callao, which lasted nine months. 





The principal feature of interest about Callao 


look at the fortifications. At this time, an 
attempt at mediation was made by the 
United States which arranged for a confer- 
ence with Peru, Bolivia, and Chili, in the 
port of Aricia. This resulted in a refusal by 
Chili of any arbitration and an expedition 
against the capital through the lovely val- 
ley of Lima. The battle of Chorillos was a 
desperate one. When it was ended, the ra- 
diant peak of the Morro Solar looked down 
upon the once lovely town at its feet. Alas, 
how sadly changed! The British minister's 
house, as well as the church. was leveled to 
the ground. Flames arose from hundreds of 
villas. Indeed, the only building left stand- 
ing was the large military school, turned into 
a hospital, whence the groans of the dying. 
mingled with the savage oaths and ribald 
laughter of the plunderers. 

Dr. McLean. a respected English physician, 
long resident in Lima, was foully murdered 
during the sack of the town. The fight at 
Miraflores and its result was but a repetition 
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of this scene. 
cident connected with it. Hoping to stop 
further atrocities the Diplomatic Corps of 
Lima convened, and the Ministers of England, 
France and Salvador asked the Chilian com- 
mander for a cessation of hostilities, while 
Pierola, the Supreme Chief, should deliberate 
upon the terms of peace. An armistice of a 
day or two was granted. Pierola was enter- 
taining his distinguished guests at breakfast 
in the lovely villa of Mr. Schele, in Miraflores. 
A golden oriole had perched ‘on a twig close 
to the windows, and he was explaining the 
habits of the bird to bis foreign guests, when 
at that instant a furious cannonade was heard 
and shell began to fly in all directions. There 
was a cry of “ treachery,” then admirals and 
diplomatists escaped from the house, on foot 
and as best they could, for the safety of their 
lives. Two daysafterward the golden oriole 
was found dead in one of the redoubts. The 
trenches which lined the road to the capital 
were filled with the bodies of the youth, clerks, 
students, and many foreign visitors who had 
enrolled in the Peruvian ranks. Over these 
the invaders marched until they reached the 


Markham tells a touching in- | city of Lima. 





Evening saw that city sur- 
rendered and the government palace, crowned 
with the Chilian flag, occupied by General 
Baquedano and his staff. 

The colleges of San Carlos and San Fer- 
nando, the school of Art and the National 
Library were robbed of their treasures and 
turned into barracks. Everywhere are the 
evidences of the bitter spirit in which the 
Chilians conceived and carried on the war. 
There is little more to be told. The guano 
and the nitrates as spoils of war must go to 
the conquerors. The future of Peru is dark 
and confused, but the stigma of cowardice, 
if such did rest upon her, has been forever 
removed, and in the memory of her brave 
sons she has gained adeathless renown. The 
time will come when her rulers “having 
learned a truer sense of duty in adversity ” 
will by patience, wisdom and a loving zeal, 
bring the land of the Incas to a height of 
prosperity which as yet she has not known. 
It is not the first time in the history of nations 
that a torch has been snatched from the 
bloody hands of war to rekindle the altar fires 
of patriotism. 

Leon Castaing. 





A MONTH’S CHANGE. 


RED ROSE how fair to deck a maiden’s hair: 


Twine it among thy tresses of rich brown, 


O wistful lady ; let its plume hang down 


Upon thy cheek, kissing the blush rose there, 


And dream of love until the stem be bare. 


Red rose how brave to deck a maiden’s grave: 


Twine it among the straight ranks of dank grass 


O lover watching this sad autumn pass ; 


Where only a chill wind breathes let it wave, 


Casting wan leaves o’er her thou couldst not save. 


F. Frankfort Moore. 
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MY NIGHT WITH A SPIRIT TRAVELER. 


LATE one August, while I was looking for-| tending my case to him, desiring, I know not 
ward to shooting on the moors, breezy walks why, to be on good terms with this person, 
and breezier rides, a certain visit at a certain | who might after all be going to alight at the 


box belonging to an old friend of my father, 
and to the meeting of this worthy’s lovely 
little daughter, I was suddenly called back to 
Cheshire on important family business. I took 
the 8: 20P. m. from the North British, and dis- 
covered, when it was too late to rectify the 
mistake, that I had been given a second in- 
stead of a first-class ticket for L——, where I 
hoped to spend the night comfortably at the 
Grosvenor, an old stopping-place of mine, en 
route between England and Scotland. 

However, I gave a decent tip to the guard, 
and found myself tolerably well off—alone, 
and with a locked door, a package of good 
cigars, my rug, anda note in a dainty hand, 
which I read and re-read with strange satis- 
faction. Presently my meditations were in- 
terrupted by a trial at the door; it was a 
quick, decisive touch and go, unlike the usual 
rattle of disappointed rage that attacks a 
barred entrance to a railway coach. 

In a moment more, the opposite door was 
quietly opened and a large man, with a small 
traveling portmanteau, got in before my 
astonished eyes, and seated himself com- 
posedly on the opposite seat. I smiled to my- 
self at the savoir faire and the agility of the 
man whose determination and spirit, in creep- 
ing beneath the coach at the risk of his life, 
to attain the quiet and comfort of travel with 
one fellow-passenger instead of the allowed 
and allotted ten, struck me as most amusing. 

No lamp had as yet been placed in the 
coach. It was a luxury I momentarily hoped 
for, so as to read once more the little billet 
Iheld. But even by the dimming twilight, I 
could see that my companion was a man of 
uncommon size, and the possessor of a face 
of unusual power, if of sparse refinement ; 
his eyes were like a falcon’s, and in less than 
two minutes their rapid, inclusive flash, 
seemed to have measured me by some intui- 
tive standard of their own. 








next station, and whose society, at longest, I 
should quit at midnight. 

‘* Thank ye, na,” he replied, in an unmis- 
takable Scotch accent. ‘‘ I’ve no small vices,” 
he added, with a hearty, healthy laugh. 
‘Plenty o’ the big uns, though, to make up 
for the wee deficiencies!” I laughingly 
shrugged my shoulders, in reply. ‘‘ You’re 
no’ a Scotsman ?” he asked, presently. 

‘No; the next best thing,” I answered, 
half-ironically, ‘‘ an Englishman !” 

‘*Yes, yes; thery’re a fair people—a fair 
people—but its no’ a fair country. Give me 
auld Reekie, wi’ her braes and her moors, her 
hielands and lowlands, her lochs and her 
burns. Hark!” he exclaimed, as the train 
slowed in approaching a little manufacturing 
town by a riverside, ‘“‘ heard ye ever a music 
like that frae any English brook, as ye call 
them?” I bent my attentive ear to the win- 
dow at my side. 

‘** Bide a wee, bide a wee. There, noo; ye 
can hear the laugh o’ the Galla water.” 
Truly, it was like a girl’s rippling laugh, full 
of mischief and mirth ; and yet, by the light 
of the starsI could see it hurrying along 
over the stones, and between the long, green 
grasses, and under the bending beech-boughs. 
It was only one of those burns so common in 
Scotland, and so dear to her sons. 

‘*D’ye hear it, mon; d'ye hear it, mon!” 
cried my companion, excitedly, rising and 
leaning out of the open sash, gazing with a 
peculiar wistfulness across the meadow, 
where the sheep slept, to the laughing, mur- 
muring Galla water. 

‘* Yes,” I responded, ‘‘ there is an odd sound 
to its rush, certainly—a sort of mild merri- 
ment, as it dances on, winding in and out of 
the moors and fields, slipping under bridges, 
playing hide-and-seek with itself as it travels 
southward.” 

‘Yes, yes,” he whispered dreamily; ‘‘ she 


‘Smoke, sir?” I inquired, laconically, ex- | had ever a yearning after the south ; she’s hur- 
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rying thither the night, I’m _ thinking.” 

I looked up at him in undisguised conster- 
nation. Was my traveling companion mad, 
or merely poetical? The latter phase seemed 
almost impossible with his exterior. 

‘*Ye’re wondering about?’ he queried, 
sharply, drawing his head in with a jerk and 
seating himself as the train rolled slowly out 
of the small station. ‘‘ Ah,” witha deep and 
almost a heart-rending sigh, ‘‘mon, mon, 
that same Galla water brought me an angel— 
and took an angel away frae me again!” He 
passed his large hand over his faceas if to 
smooth away some poignant signs of trouble, 
and for atime was silent, as we sped on 
through the darkness. 

After the lapse of perhaps half an hour 
the train came to a dead stop, apparently, 
from the scattered lights we saw shining 
dimly by the way, in the suburbs of some 
town ; presently, the guard coming along, 
we learned that the cause of our detention 
was the centenary of the Trade Guild which 
had been celebrated at P—— that day—that 
the roads were lined with extra trains, so 
loaded as to cause alarm, and so ingeniously 
started as to preclude the possibility of any 
one of them getting to its destination any- 
thing under three hours behind time! The 
man assured us that the rush and crowd we 
might expect at the next station would be 
quite appalling. Finally we crept onward, 
the lights grew thicker, and I mentally pre- 
pared myself for a dozen or more smoking 
and probably half-intoxicated roughs as 
future sharers of the carriage with me and 
my erratic companion. The roar of thou- 
sands of angry voices broke upon my ear, as 
we rolled into the great station—in another 
instant a dozen hardy fists were battering at 
our locked door, and their curious eyes were 
glaring in wrathfully at our roomy comfort. 
As to their language, the slangy jeers and 
voluble indignation of the British mob is as 
well left to the imagination. 

My fellow-traveler was serene under the 
fire—he even smiled as the door-handle rat- 
tled, and the door shook beneath the heavy 
artillery, momently growing more impatient 
without, as they yelled for the guard to open 
for them. 

‘* We will have to succumb !” 

*De’il a bit!” replied my Scotch friend. 
**Be quiet, mon, and I’ll show ye the tune 
that always plays for success!” There was a 
curious fire in his cool eyes as he spoke, that 

Vo. I.—No. IV.—17 





made me rather incline to the company of 
the great unwashed—to speak the truth, 
there was a something ‘‘ uncanny” about the 
man, and I made up my mind that I would 
as lief share his society for the remainder of 
the night with a few other people. 

The guard finally arrived—the door was 
unlocked, my companion sprang out with a 
bound, merely answering the new guard’s 
**Good evening, sir” with a curt nod; the 
crowd entered, not the allotted nine, but 
twenty at the least, all men; while women 
struggling with babies in their arms were 
pushed and buffeted aside without mercy on 
the platform. 

‘*Who is that person?’ I queried of the 
guard, while the people about me were taking 
possession with jeers of the carriage, the 
racks, and every available inch of space on 
the floor unoccupied by my two feet. 

‘* Yon?” said the man, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder in the direction in which 
my Scotchman had gone. 

‘** Yes,” I answered, while a burly individ- 


ual seated himself literally upon me, and I 


rebelled. 

‘* Yon’s a spirit traveler, sir.” 

** A what?” I cried; receiving an invader 
on my other knee, with almost a feeling of joy. 

But ere the guard could reply, the “spirit 
traveler” himself appeared at the carriage- 
door, and was greeted with hoots and cries of 
contemptuous triumph by my twenty com- 
panions. 

‘‘Noo, then, gentlemen !” he cried. ‘* Are 
ye all mad? Jimmy !” turning to the guard, 
‘‘are ye no afraid o’ losing ye’re place”— 
jeers and screams—‘‘ wi’ letting decent folks 
in wi’ amon that holds their lives in his 
hand, like yon?” pointing to me. ‘‘Oot wi’ 
ye, oot wi’ ye all!” cried he, in a voice of 
mingled alarm and command, ‘‘yon’s a 
lunatic, and a dangerous one, I be taking to 
Hanwell!” Almost before the last words 
had escaped his lips the carriage was emptied 
of its passengers—everyone of them save my- 
self—the ‘‘spirit traveler” leaped in, closed 
the door with a bang, and as we steamed 
slowly off, he fell back in a corner convulsed 
with laughter. I cannot say, with any de- 
gree of accuracy that I shared either his 
mirth or his triumph. In the almost total 
darkness, for we had no lamp as yet, with 
hours of slow travel before me, shut up with 
this person, whose sanity F now questioned 
more than ever, I felt that a crowd of London 
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roughs was preferable. Heigho, there was 
nothing to be done but endure the situation. 

‘“*There be ways and waysi’ this weary 
world,” he finally exclaimed, with a con- 
cluding peal of merriment. I smiled a feeble 
assent, and wondered if it would not be 
better to call his attention to the braes and 
burns of his native land, if such were possible. 

‘* Where are we now ?” I inquired. 

‘*Blankshire. Going southward always, 
following the course o’ the streams. Yon’s 
Galla water again.” He peered out into the 
darkness. ‘‘ Ye cannot see the silvery thread 
winding in and out there, maybe, but I can— 
I have a pair o’ eyes within here,” he tapped 
his forehead significantly as he spoke, ‘‘ as 
makes me see what ithers canna.” 

I instinctively ruminated vaguely and not 
pleasurably upon ‘‘mediums, mesmerizers, 
charlatans,” and I know not what other 
spiritual agents. 

‘* Their names are memory—and love!” he 
adds, in a voice low, soft, well-nigh thrilling 
in its tenderness. 

I glance over at him with renewed interest. 
He must feel rather than see it, for we are in 
absolute darkness; rain has set in, and the 
drops beat fast upon the panes, as we speed 
onward. 

‘*T told ye the Galla water brought me an 
angel,” he says presently, ‘‘so it did—so it 
did! It wasa morning in June—I was a 
young lad then, no more than twenty or so— 
and a home lad. I knew naught of foreign 
parts or ways—had never been outside of my 
own shire. Well, a morning in June, early 
four, or thereabouts ; I was up and off down 
to the river-meadows to look after my sheep, 
when my mother called me. ‘Sandy,’ says 
she, ‘I hear summat below, yon, at the water 
side. Whisht! do ye no hear till it? it be’s 
like the wailing— nay, nay !—like the laugh- 
ing o’ a bairn!’ ‘ Pshaw, mither!’ says I; ‘ye’re 
no’ fairly out o’ your sleep yet. I only hear 
Galla water, laughing away over the peb- 
bles.’ I went, my way ; and she stood, shad- 
ing her eyes wi’ her hand, watching me out 
o’ sight. Well, sir, what d’ye think? When 
I got down to the burnside, where the sheep 
stood drinking and waiting for me to come 
with their bit o’ salt, I found something -else 
waiting for me there, too. It was a bairn! 
a wee, smiling thing of four years, maybe, 
with its little bare feet dabbling in the water, 
and its twa wee hands clappit together, and 
its blue eyes dancing in the sunshine, and its 





red lips laughing—laughing up at me! The 
flock was not afraid of her, they cropped 
close to her bonny gold head, and the words 
she spoke—perhaps they understood them, I - 
could not. Folks said it was French, sir; 
but I knew better. It was some language of 
the burn—the bonny burn—that brought her 
to me that morning, long agone!” The 
‘“‘ spirit traveler” sighed heavily, as he leaned 
forward and rested his forehead in his palms. 
I was, by this time, fully impressed with the 
belief that my new acquaintance was what 
is popularly called a ‘‘medium,” and doubt- 
less the local dialect translated this into 
‘‘ spirit traveler.” I was too vastly interested 
in his story, and no doubt by my attentive 
attitude, dimly discernible in the gloom, tes- 
tified as much. 

‘*There was a bit boat found away down 
the river, by Melrose, and folks said that a 
young woman, speaking a foreign tongue, 
had been seen lurking about the shire for 
some days past, with a child in her arms, 
and that later on, she was seen with- 
out the bairn. Be that as it may, I 
believe, sir, the Galla water brought my 
wee Jeannie to me, and no living soul could 
persuade me that a young mither would set 
a puir wee body like that afloat wi’ naught 
to guide nor steer it for life and death, save 
the tide and the winds o’ heaven. I took her 
home in my arms to my mither. She was ever 
a good, homesome body—God bless her—and 
she loved the child frae the first. It learned 
to speak like us after a bit, and it would clap 
its hands for me when I came home on mar- 
ket days, and the bright eyes, even then, 
would shine the brighter for the bit of rib- 
bon I carried back to snvod her bonny hair. 
Oh, sir, she loved all that was brilliant and 
beautiful; *twas her nature to love the sun- 
shine and flowers, and the gay colors and the 
fine things. What had wee, winsome Jeannie 
to do wi’ dark skies and barren moorlands, 
wi’ clouds and ugly clothes? Naught, naught ! 
She came frae the South. sir, and she yearned 
after her happier bluer heavens always—only 
I did not understand it exactly, then.” Again 
he heaves a deep and piteous sigh, and passes 
his hand across his brow ; there was not only 
pathos, but tragedy in the man’s voice and 
movement. 

‘* She grew, sir, like the finest lily, and her 
head was like the lily’s bell—now leaning 
this way, now that, with such pretty, witch- 
ing ways as would woo the bees from gaud- 
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iest flowers, to suck the sweetness from her 
soft young mouth. Before I knew it—al- 


though I was watching for it all the time— | 


Jeannie was a woman ; the burn’s bairn was 
a lassie wi’ all a lass’s airs and shyness. I 
had it in my mind for months, but I never 
dared to ask her—ask her to be mine in a 
dearer, nearer sense than she was. My 
mother’s death hastened my lips. How I re- 
member the day! She looked up, wi’ the 
same clear laughing eyes that had shone into 
mine fourteen years before, not wi’ the lap- 
ping of the waves then; twa salter drops 
stood’ atween their smiles that morning. 
‘Will you take me to the South?’ she asked 
of me, and I promised her I would ; and then, 
very quietly, she laid her hand in mine. I 
could na’ even press it, sir; there was such a 
tumult in my veins as made even this hand 
powerless”—he raised his powerful right 
hand as he spoke—‘‘ beneath the light touch 
of hers. Insix months we were married ”— 
he pauses abruptly—‘‘ that, sir, is one of the 
sacred times we dream over with shut lips; 
but we've no language coined yet to convey 
their meaning—Jeannie was my wife. Hop- 
ing to better myself, and the sooner take her 
off for the bit trip to the South, I let the 
pasture lands to a neighbor, and took to this 
spirit-traveling ; there was more money in 
it, I thought—but somehow, it didna’ come 
fastenough. Every journey I made, I brought 
home the wee woman summat pretty and 
gay, and she would laugh and be pleased a 
bit, and then after awhile she would creep 
into my arms and lay her head upon my 
breast and say to me, wi’ her coaxing fingers 
on my face, ‘ Will it be soon, Sandy, that 
you'll be taking me to the South? It is so 
cold here—so cold! It seems to me, some- 
times as if I could remember a beautiful land 
where flowers grew always, where bright 
birds sang in the branches, and where people 
danced and = sang and were merry—not 
like here—oh, not like here!’ And the puir 
bairn shuddered in my clasp, as she glanced 
out the cottage window tothe bare moors and 
the dull gray sky.” Again he paused, as though 
lost in the mazes of a tuo retentive memory. 

**T did na’ prosper, sir; that is the sum ’o 
it all. It was my fault—all mine; he who 
says other speaks falsely.” Histone is almost 
fierce, as he brings down his clenched 
hand upon the window-ledge, with a force 
that causes the glass to rattle. ‘‘I got up one 


morning ; I had slept heavily, having but | 


| just got home frae a long and tiresome jour- 
| ney—and—andI found her gone!” One great 
sob, almost the pitifullest 1 ever heard, seemed 
as if it would rend him body and soul; then : 

‘‘I knew where to look, sir; I rushed 
straight down to the water’s edge, and my 
instincts had na’ misled me. The bit boat I 
kept there for her pleasuring was gone from 
its moorings ; the water rippled in the early 
glint of sunshine, the sheep nibbled close to 
the brink, and there were her footprints in 
the soft, wet clay ; the blue ribbon from her 
head lay draggled half in the water, half out. 
I caught it to my heart with a wild cry; I 
carry it there to-day, and that is near four- 
teen years ago, sir! They said there were 
other footsteps beside my Jeannie’s—longer 
and broader ones—they said that a dark- 
haired, foreign man, handsome as Southern 
men are sometimes, had been oft at the cot- 
tage when I was off, they said”—he fairly 
gnashes his strong teeth together, as he stops 
short— ‘but they lied. The burn flowed 
toward the South—the warm, sweet South 
she loved so and yearned after—and poor 
lamb, she thought its luring babble could 
float her down—down in safety to the land 
where the birds are ever singing! My bairn, 
my puir wee Jeannie; Galla water gave you 
to me, and Galla water took you away from 
me! I am traveling still, sir; always up 
and down, and I’m always looking out, espe- 
cially on dark nights like this, to see her 
floating down wi’ the stream; and always, 
when I go home, I’m in haste to get to the 
burnside o’ mornings, so sure am I that the 
tide will bring her back to me sometime— 
some way, some day! I hear her laugh in 
every wave that chases its brother; I know she 
could na’ help leaving me ; she was not like 
ither folk—my sweet, wee, winsome Jeannie !” 

When [ arrived in L—— I took occasion to 
inquire about the *‘ spirit traveler.” I learned 
that the term was used in Scotland and in 
some of the Northern shires of England, to 
designate a clerk traveling in the interest of 
some large, or small, wine merchant—and 
that this particular spirit traveler, although 
the pay he received was very small, and 
tempting offers had been made to him by 
other houses, steadily refused to quit the 
track he had gone in for upward of sixteen 
years—a stretch of country, not many miles 
in extent, that never lost sight of his beloved 
‘*Galla water.” 
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Ay, Oliver! I was but seven, and he was eleven ; 

He looked at me pouting and rosy. I blushed where I stood. 

They had told us to play iu the orchard (and I only seven ! 

A small guest at a farm) ; but he said, ‘‘ Oh, a girl was no good !” 
So he whistled and went—he went over the stile to the wood. 

It was sad, it was sorrowful! Only a girl—only seven ! 

At home in the dark London smoke I had found it out. 

The pear-trees looked on in their white, the blue birds flashed about, 
And they too were angry as Oliver. Were they eleven? 

I thought so. Yes, every one else was eleven—eleven ! 


So Oliver went, but the cowslips were tall at my feet, 
And all the white orchard with fast-falling blossom was litter’d ; 
And under and over the branches those little birds twitter’d, 
While hanging head downward they sobbed because I was seven. 
A pity. A very great pity. One should be eleven. 

But soon I was happy, the smell of the world was so sweet, 
And I saw a round hole in an apple-tree rosy and old. 
Then I knew! for I peeped, and I felt it was right they should scold ! 
Eggs small and eggs many. For gladness I broke into laughter ; 
And then some one else—oh, how softly !—came after, came after 

With laughter—with laughter came after. 


ie) 








And no one was near us to utter that sweet mocking call, 

That soon very tired sank low with a mystical fall. 

But this was the country—perhaps it was close under heaven ; 

Oh, nothing so likely ; the voice might have come from it even. 

I knew about heaven. But this was the country, of this 

Light, blossom, and piping, and flashing of wings not at all. 

Not at all. No. But one little bird was an easy forgiver : 

She peeped, she drew near as I moved from her domicil small, 
Then flashed down her hole like a dart—like a dart from the quiver. 
And I waded atween the long grasses and felt it was bliss. 
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—So this was the country ; clear dazzle of azure and shiver 

And whisper of leaves, and a humming all over the tall 

White branches a humming of bees. And I came to the wall— 

A little low wall—and looked over, and there was the river, 

The lane that led on to the village, and then the sweet river 

Clear shining and slow, she had far, far to go for her snow ; 

But each rush gleamed a sword in the sunlight to guard her long flow, 
And she murmur’d, methought, with a speech very soft—very low. 
‘‘The ways will be long, but the days will be long,” quoth the river, 
‘-To me a long liver, long, long!” quoth the river—the river. 
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I dreamed of the country that night, of the orchard, the sky, 

The voice that had mocked coming after and over and under. 

But at last—in a day or two, namely—Eleven and I 

Were very fast friends, and to him I confided the wonder. 
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He said that was Echo. ‘‘ Was Echo a wise kind of bee 

That learned how to laugh : could it laugh in one’s ear and then fly 
And laugh again yonder?” ‘‘No; Echo”—he whispered it low— 
‘Was a woman, they said, but a woman whom no one could see 

And no one could find ; and he did not believe it, not he ; 

But he could not get near for the river that held him asunder. 

Yet I that had money—a shilling—a whole silver shilling— 

We might cross if I thought I would spend it.” ‘‘ Oh, yes, I was willing ”"— 
And we ran hand and hand, we ran down to the ferry, the ferry, 

And we heard how she mocked at the folk with a voice clear and merry 
When they called for the ferry ; but oh! she was very—was very 
Swift-footed. She spoke and was gone ; and when Oliver cried, 

‘* Hie over ! hie over ! you man of the ferry—the ferry !” 

By the still water’s side she was heard far and wide—she replied 

And she mocked in her voice sweet and merry, ‘‘ You man of the ferry, 
You man of—you man of the ferry !” 


‘* Hie over!” he shouted. The ferryman came at his calling, 

Across the clear reed-border’d river he ferried us fast ; 

Such a chase! Hand in hand, foot to foot, we ran on ; it surpass'd 
All measure her doubling—so close, then so far away falling, 

Then gone, and no more. Oh! to see her but once unaware, 

And the mouth that had mocked, but we might not (yet sure she was there !), 
Nor behold her wild eyes, and her mystical countenance fair. 

We sought in the wood, and we found the wood-wren in her stead ; 
In the field, and we found but the cuckoo that talked overhead ; 

By the brook, and we found the reed-sparrow deep-nested, in brown— 
Not Echo, fair Echo! for Echo, sweet Echo! was flown. 


So we came to the place where the dead people wait till God call. 

The church was among them, gray moss over roof, over wall. 

Very silent, solow. And we stood on a green grassy mound 

. And looked in at a window, for Echo, perhaps, in her round 

Might have come in to hide there. But no; every oak-carven seat 

Was empty. We saw the great Bible—old, old, very old, 

And the parson’s great prayer-book beside it ; we heard the slow beat 

Of the pendulum swing in the tower ; we saw the clear gold 

Of a sunbeam float down to the aisle and then waver and play 

On the low chancel step and the railing, and Ofiver said, 

‘“‘Look, Katie ! look, Katie! when Lettice came here to be wed 

She stood where that sunbeam drops down, and all white was her gown ; 
And she stepped upon flowers that strew’d for her.” Then quoth small Seven: 
‘‘Shall I wear a white gown and have flowers to walk upon ever?” 

All doubtful: “It takes a long time to grow up,” quoth Eleven ; 
“You're so little, you know, and the church is so old, it can never 

Last on till you're tall.” And in whispers—because it was old 

And holy, and fraught with strange meaning, half felt, but not told, 
Full of old parsons’ prayers, who were dead, of old days, of old folk, 
Neither heard nor beheld: but about us in whispers we spoke. 


Then we went from it softly and ran hand in hand to the strand, 

While bleating of flocks and birds’ piping made sweeter the land. 

And Echo came back e’en as Oliver drew to the ferry 

‘*O Katie!” ‘‘O Katie!” ‘‘Come on, then!” ‘‘ Come on, then!” ‘ “ For, see, 
The round sun, all red, lying low by the tree—by the tree.” 
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‘* By the tree.” 
‘Hie over!” ‘* Hie over!” 


Ay, she mocked again, with her voice sweet and merry : 
** You man of the ferry ”—*“‘ the ferry.” 


** You man of the ferry— 
You man of—you man of—the ferry.” 


Ay, here—it was here that we woke her, the Echo of old ; 
All life of that day seems an echo, and many times told. 
Shall I cross by the ferry to-morrow, and come in my white 
To that little low church ! and will Oliver meet me anon? 
Will it all seem an echo from childhood pass’d over—pass’d on? 


Will the grave parson bless us! 
I hear her ! 


Now she mocks the man’s tone with ‘‘ Hie over ! 
** Art out with the glow-worms to-night, 
For gladness I break into laughter 


+ And, Katie.” ‘‘ And Katie.” 
My Katie?” ‘‘My Katie!” 


Hark, hark! in the dim failing light 
As then the child’s voice clear and high, sweet and merry 


Hie over the ferry !” 


And tears. Then it all comes again as from far-away years ; 
Again, some one else—oh, how softly !—with laughter comes after, 
Comes after—with laughter comes after. 


Jean Ingelow. 





COMMON SENSE IN DRESS AND FASHION. 


In an article upon ‘‘Taste and Dress,” in 
the Nineteenth Century, January, 1883, Mr. 
Watts says: ‘In all matters where it is 
necessary to lift ideas out of a certain groove 
and bring about reform, those are wanted 
who will speak with the bitterness of convic- 
tion and the weight of authority.” 

Unfortunately those who speak with ‘the 
bitterness of conviction” on the topic Mr. 
Watts so ably enlarges upon are generally 
men, and therefore wanting in the weight of 
authority ; they speak theoretically, and in 
consequence are apt to exaggerate ; or they 
point out defects without saying how to 
remedy them. No authority could outweigh 
that of Mr. Watts as far as the beautiful and 
the artistic view of the question goes; but 
there is the practical side to be considered, 
and that will always, in the end, carry the 
day, at least with the masses. 

What I propose to show is, how the prac- 
tical may be united with the beautiful, or 
rather, that one is the natural outcome of the 
other. There is no doubt that tight-lacing is, 
as Mr. Watts says, the root of many evils. 
You see its ruinous effect in the sunken eye, 
the muddy complexion, the puffed features, 
and rounded back ; you see it in every move- 
ment, even to the forced smile of the victim ; 
all life and buoyancy seem to vanish from 





the doomed form ; but I think it does not fol- 
low that every woman who has what is called 
a smal] waist is laced tight. ‘The stiff un- 
yielding machine, crushing the ribs and de- 
stroying the fibre of the muscle,” to which 
Mr. Watts alludes, is not, fortunately, what 
sensible women wear; and the well-made, 
dainty production of a good French “‘artiste,” 
manufactured of lightest material and deli- 
cate whalebone, is no greater impediment to 
free breathing or movement than the elastic 
jersey recommended by him. 

Supposing the Venus of Milo or that of 
Medici were to become flesh and blood, these 
slight stays would no doubt turn them into 
women with small waists, upon whom one of 
Mr. Worth’s dresses would not look out of 
place. 

The two greatest arguments against dis- 
pensing with stays (always supposing we do 
not adopt the Greek costume) are, first, the 
utter impossibility of appearing neat and 
tidy ; and second, the expense entailed by the 
additional but indispensable strength of the 
bodices, which would, however, not prevent 
them becoming shapeless and wearing out 
very quickly. 

If women would only allow common sense 
to govern them, they would feel that for the 
inch or two they diminish the circumference 
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of their waists by tightening themselves in, 
they become unattractive in so many other 
ways ; quite leaving on one side the hygienic 
part of the question, which, alas! the vain 
and foolish will never consider. There are 
few, indeed, who, like the clever and beau- 
tiful Maréchale de Soubise, Louis the Four- 
teenth’s faithful friend, will make the sac- 
rifice of giving up all meat except chicken, 
and never wearing stays, for fear of injur- 
ing their health or their complexion. 
Another absurd practice is that of tying 
the shirts so tight that walking becomes an 
agony; there is no doubt that many have 
thereby been debarred from healthful exer- 
cise for years. Much harm has also been 
done by the profuse use of perfumes, of which 
musk, patchouli, jessamine, etc., form the 
basis. These ingredients are depressing to 
the nervous system, acting upon it as poisons; 
just as they would, if given inwardly and at 
the right time, prove the most powerful med- 
icines. Ladies quite forget the inconvenience 
and discomfort caused by this practice to 
their more sensitive neighbors in church, at 
the theatre, or at dinner ; for mutton tasting 
of musk, or chicken a la patchouli, is not 


likely to increase the appetite. At the best 
of times the suggestion of the perfumer’s shop 
is not a poetic one, and the faintest suspicion 
of violets, lavender, or 


The new-mown hay 
Gives a sweet and wholesome odor, 


and are quite sufficient to remove any dis- 
agreeable smell that might cling to such text- 
ures as wool or lace. 

Cosmetics and paints, too, are at present 
much used, especially in England. They are 
as fatal to health and beauty as they are mis- 
leading in effect. The blackened eye may 
look larger and the painted lip redder under 
the uncertain flare of the gas-lamp; but 
when at home in the broad and honest noon- 
day sun, the eye is lustreless, the flaming 
carmine distorts the mouth, the powdered 
skin losesits transparency, and the soft brown 
hair which formerly enhanced the whiteness 
of the skin, now appears a lifeless growth of 
metallic yellow, or mahogany, without light 
or shade in it. The very men who pretend 
to admire these artificial dolls, would hesi- 
tate to range their sisters among or choose 
their wives from their ranks, thus once more 
verifying the old dictum, that a thing may 
look well in a shop window and yet not be 
adapted for home wear and tear. 





Lady Coventry, the most lovely of the two 
beautiful Miss Gunnings, died at twenty- 
seven a cripple and in fearful sufferings, en- 
tirely owing to the use and abuse of cosmet- 
ics; but had she died yesterday, before the 
eyes of her fair imitators, I doubt whether it 
would deter them for a week from so silly 
and repulsive a practice. 

Mr. Watts deserves our thanks for calling 
attention to the mistaken notion of attaching 
undue importance to the smallness of hands 
and feet ; they ought always to be in propor- 
tion to the rest of the body, or they are ugly. 
The high-heeled, pinching, pointed shoe has 
not even beauty to recommend it. If the 
shoe must be pointed, why not wear it long, 
thus obviating any harm to the foot or cre- 
ating any impediment to the walk? 

There is so much character in a hand, that 
even if somewhat enlarged by use, a little ad- 
ditional size will not detract from its beauty. 
The open, generous palm meting out bread 
and wine to the poor, the young mother’s 
protecting fingers as they steal around the 
crying infant, the firm and loving touch that 
smooths the ruffled pillow, and gives comfort 
and courage to the sufferer—none of these 
suggest the helpless and undersized hand so 
many appear to envy. Vandyck’s much ad- 
mired hands are not small; he knew that 
had he made them so, the heads would ap- 
pear heavy; they are white, long, refined, 
but always large enough to cover the face 
entirely with them. 

The great beauty of a small head is widely 
appreciated in England—too much s80, al- 
most, I should say ; for hundreds of young 
girls squeeze and plait up their beautiful hair 
into the very smallest compass, till it is more 
like a pigtail than anything else, under the 
impression that ampler, softer coils would 
make the head look large. It is only false 
hair piled up in hard masses and in un- 
natural places that increases the size of the 
head. Hair that grows can always be dis- 
posed of in such a way as to obtain its full 
value and yet show the shape of the head. 
Look at the kneeling woman in the ‘ Trans- 
figuration.” What a wealth of hair, and yet 
how small and compact the head ! 

Asmali head does not always mean asmall 
face; and when what the French call le 
masque is large, the hair ought not to be 
dragged away, but on the contrary, allowed 
to encroach upon it. A person with a large 
nose will do well to wear much at the back 
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of her head, so as to re-establish the balance. 
A long face is improved by-something on the 
top of the head—a short one, by a small and 
flat head-gear. The pretty fashion of uncov- 
ering the nape of the neck is only adapted to 
the young, and specially to those with small 
features ; it shows that greatest beauty, the 
spring of the head from the neck, and all 
those boucles folles so often praised by Balzac 
and other French writers of the days of 
crops. 

The dressing of the hair ought, if necessary, 
to be modified somewhat, so as to be in har- 
mony with the attire. For instance, the Louis 
the Fifteenth, Louis the Sixteenth, and Di- 
rectoire costumes so much worn now ill 
accord with the strictly classical bandeau 
parted on the forehead, or the small clump 
of plaits in the nape of the neck. 

All beauty in this world is based on har- 
mony—two separate things may be good, 
when together they appear incongruous. It 
is in this incongruity that the mistake of the 
present day seems to lie. Every woman, old 
and young, pretty or plain, no matter to what 
rank in society she may belong or what avo- 
cations she may follow, wears the same 
colors, the same shapes, and the same things; 
the only check imposed upon her appears to 
be that of her purse-strings. 

The effect of this system cannot conduce 
to comfort or beauty. The housemaid’s shape- 
less and exaggerated crinoline or crinolette 
impedes her in work and does not set off her 
cotton frock ; but she wears it because her 
mistress does, for whom (though never really 
pretty) it may be almost a necessity, to help 


harmony with her surroundings. The bonne 
in spotless cap and apron going to the market; 
the grisette in sober-colored but well-made 
merino, the plain straw bonnet relieved by a 
touch of crimson ; the grande dame walking 
to mass in her rich but simple black silk, 
trimmed with a few yards of Chantilly round 
neck and wrists—are all dressed in reference 
to the hour of the day and the errand they 
pursue. Here it is different : the neat muslin 
cap is replaced by the charwoman’s greasy 
black bonnet—a soiled lilac flower, and 
crumpled blue strings, being the invariable 
accompaniments ; tawdry black satin and a 
hat or bonnet profusely ornamented with 
light-colored feathers—not the freshest—meet 
the eye instead of the grisette’s neat costume; 
and, should you chance to take a walk in the 
park one morning, you encounter figures of 
every hue and shape, clad in every texture 
from limpest cotton to canary satin, covered 
with lace, tlounces, beads, and embroidery, 
regardless of expense, harmony, or fitness, 
It is not that many of these dresses are not 
very pretty and picturesque in themselves— 
for instance, that maroon velvet, trailing 
along in the dust and suggestive only of heat 
and discomfort this hot summer morning, 
would look beautiful and rich at a five o’clock 
tea ona January afternoon. In yonder red 
plush parasol there can be no redeeming 
point ; it always must be an anomaly ; but 
that slim girl in pink muslin with huge fur 
tippet on her shoulders would have done 
much better had she worn a warmer dress or 
a more appropriate covering. It is, of course, 
not easy to have clothes adapted to every 


a 


occasion, especially if they are to be pictur- 
esque. A Frenchwoman contents herself 
with a few very well made and not too showy 
dresses, with everything thereto pertaining 
complete. Should some opportunity arise 
when none of them will do, she remains at 
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her to support the heavy pleats of silk or vel- 
vet on her skirt. ’ 
Small women are crushed and dwarfed by 
large patterns, beside which a design gains in 
beauty by frequent repetition. A bad color 
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spoils everything, but a true color canbe usd 
in endless combinations. The make of a dress 
must be adapted to the material ; a rococo 
stripe cannot be made into a Renaissance 
shape; it would be like putting a Boucher 
into a Quattro-cento frame. 

Those will be well dressed who wear the 
right thing at the right time. The example 
ought to come from the educated and refined. 
We constantly hear French dressing extolled; 
the reason is that the Frenchwoman, being of 
a@ more positive turn of mind, is less prone to 
the effective and picturesque, and her ap- 
pearance, therefore, will generally be in 





home. Now, though an Englishwoman often 
possesses many advantages over women of 
other nations, the very charm and originality 
of her appearance proves her snare. She is 
apt to be misled by ideas taken from pictures 
and poetry, but 

A sweet disorder in the dress, 
and 

A careless shoestring in whose tie 

I see a wild civility, 
are better in verse than in prose. Dress may 
and ought to express the character and 
idiosyncrasy of the wearer, but never at the 
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expense of fitness and neatness. The impress 
of the mind upon dress is often seen in the 
case of ladies who hunt and race. The. ne- 
cessity of taking quick decisions clears their 
ideas, and they always know exactly what 
they want. 
neatness, but shows neither variety or imag- 
ination. With artists it is the contrary—a 
certain negligence of attire and eccentricity 
in shape and color indicate a turn of thought 
speculative and ideal. 

Anything too much like a costume, be Jit 
ever so pretty, will look out of place in the 
streets or other public resorts ; but it is quite 
legitimate to go for inspiration to the apse of 
**Michael Angelo’s Bride” for a dressing- 
gown to be worn only in your own sanctum. 

Dressing for effect in bad or inferior stuffs 
ever denotes an unreal and unrefined mind ; 
simplicity of outline is the basis of grace; 
richness ought to depend upon the fabric 
itself, not upon the mass of trimming. 

Cottons and muslins must be simple and 
dainty, easily washed and cleaned; their 
charm depends entirely upon the sensation 
of crispness and freshness they give to the 
beholder. 

Bows and buttons ought to be put where 
they are wanted or where they might appear 
to be of use, and not unmeaningly scattered 
about in promiscuous places. The wonder- 
ful dignity and finish we admire in medieval 
dress depends mainly upon all the ornamen- 
tion being based upon necessity. 

The German slashed sleeve in its hundred 
varieties is produced by the thrifty housewife 
slipping on and off the tight sleeve that im- 
peded her in her work ; and in all the older 
pictures and engravings the sleeves are inva- 
riably secured to the bodice by hooks, rib- 
bons or buttons. Albrecht Durer and Cesare 
Vecelli are inexhaustible mines from which 
to adapt ideas, care being, however taken not 
to indulge too freely in the flowing veils, 
ribbons, and draperies to which the former 
especially is partial. In real life, long limp 
folds are uncomfortable and apt to look 
untidy. 

We might derive many useful hints, too, 
from such galleries as that at Versailles, espe- 
cially seen by the light of the numerous mem- 
oirs of that day. Dress after the sixteenth 
century begins to adapt itself to the exigen- 
cies of every-day life ; it becomes less un- 
wieldy from the moment women walk in the 
streets and frequent public places. The great 


Their appearance is the acme of | 





ladies of the court of Louis the Fourteenth, 
instead of having their trains attached to 
their dresses, used to put them on and off 


half a dozen times a day, if weare to believe La 
| Grande Mademoiselle and St. Simon, because 


it was not etiquette to appear before Le 
Grand Monarque without them, and yet they 
could not move with them. We also gather 
from these memoirs that in those days and 
up to the French Revolution, which leveled 
good and bad, the dress of the old and young 
was quite distinct, thus insuring dignity and 
variety. In our days we see a frisky mother 
in tulle and dasies skipping alongside of a 
stately daughter in sombre cut-velvet folds. 

The constantly revived fashion of trim- 
ming dresses in front arose in the first in- 
stance from wearing aprons to protect the 
skirt ; these aprons soon became ornamental, 
and covered with masses of lace and em- 
broidery till they in their turn were dis- 
carded for the decoration of the dress itself. 
Thus one fashion is the natural outcome of 
another when they are directed by ladies, for 
necessity generally gives the first impulse, 
and a certain harmony will follow. If left 
entirely in the hands of dressmakers, it is not 
unnatural that in their own interest they 
should strive to invent something quite op- 
posed to what went before. This is the his- 
tory of many fashions as senseless as they are 
ephemeral. 

Variety is the salt of life; the prettiest 
colors and most graceful shapes, if seen con- 
tinually and in masses, will weary the eye. 
The reason why fashions change so rapidly 
now is because they at once spread through 
every stratum of society, and become deteri- 
orated and common. But even this ought 
not to goad us on in a wild race of senseless 
and sometimes ugly experiments. 

Be plain in dress and sober in thy diet, 
is advice on the side of which it is safe to err, 
and the excessive craving for something new 
is often bred by idleness. When the mind is 
occupied, outside objects assume their true 
value. What was beautiful yesterday is 
beautiful to-day, and remains so until some 
new necessity springs up to replace it. We 
ought ever to remember that repose of mind 
and body isa paramount charm ; repose of 
mind is fascinating, repose of body is digni- 
fied; neither can exist without complete 
comfort and fitness in dress. To see a lady 
wildly struggling in rain and wind in a tight 
skirt with long train appears ridiculous to us; 
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to her it is pain. A well-dressed woman will 
always look happy in her clothes. It is 
everybody’s duty to appear as nice-looking as 
possible— 
* Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
As you were going to the feast. 

We rarely catch a sight of ourselves in the 
looking-glass, but others are constantly ob- 
liged to see us. "We bestow care and thought 
upon our houses and gardens, then why not 
upon ourselves? A little thought, a little 
knowledge, and a little common sense will 
help us far more than wasting time, money, 
and artifice. The smallest thing of beauty is 


a joy forever ; beauty elevates our thoughts 
and lightens our troubles. And when brought 
up to it our children’s minds take the im- 
press, and are guided by a fitting sense of 
form and color, and learn easily to distin- 
guish and appreciate what is good in art. 
The organs of music can be formed and im- 





proved by constant cultivation through gen- 
erations ; why should it be impossible to ob- 
tain the same result as regards the sense of 
sight? At all events, understanding and ap- 
preciation can always be secured. 

Much has been done within these last 
twenty years to render all our daily sur- 
roundings beautiful and attractive. But with 
many itis still an effort instead of being, 
what it ought to be, an instinct. 

Dress is too frivolous and futile a subject 
to warrant our going very deeply into all its 
bearings. But we ought to remember how 
constantly the world judges by appearances, 
and that an harmonious and pleasing exte- 
rior inclines us to presume a refined and well- 
balanced mind. Let us, therefore, not forget 
Polonius’s warning to his son : 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy 


But not expressed in fancv—rich not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


W. Paget. 





THE THREE 


AmMonG the few features of agricultural 
England which retain an appearance but 
little modified by the lapse of centuries, may 
be reckoned the high, grassy, and furzy 
downs, coombs, or ewe-leases, as they are in- 
differently called, that fill a large area of 
certain counties in the south and southwest. 
If any mark of human occupation is met with 
hereon, it usually takes the form of the soli- 
tary cottage and some shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood 
on such a down, and may possibly be stand- 
ing there now. Inspite of its loneliness, 
however, the spot, by actual measurement, 
was not more than five miles from a county 
town. Yet, what of that? Five miles of 
irregular upland, during the long inimical 
seasons, with their sleets, snows, rains, and 
mists, afford withdrawing space enough to 
isolate a Timon or a Nebuchadnezzar ; much 
less, in fair weather, to please that less repel- 
lant tribe, the poets, philosophers, artists and 
others who ‘conceive and meditate of pleas- 
ant things.” 

Some old earthen camp or barrow, some 
clump of trees, at least some starved frag- 
ment of ancient hedge, is usually taken ad- 
vantage of in the erection of these forlorn 





STRANGERS. 


dwellings. But, in the present case, such a 
kind of shelter had been disregarded. Higher 
Crowstairs, as the house was called, stood 
quite detached and undefended. The only 
reason for its precise situation seemed to be 
the crossing of two footpaths at right angles 
hard by, which may have crossed there, and 
thus for a good five hundred years. The 
house was thus exposed to the elements on 
all sides. But though the wind up here blew 
unmistakably when it did blow, and the rain 
hit hard whenever it fell, the various weath- 
ers of the winter season were not quite so 
formidable on the coomb as they were im- 
agined to be by dwellers on low ground. The 
raw rimes were not so pernicious as in the 
hollows, and the frosts were scarcely so 
severe. When the shepherd and his family 
who tenanted the house were pitied for their 
sufferings from the exposure, they said that 
upon the whole they were less inconven- 
ienced by ‘‘ wuzzes and flames” (hoarses and 
phlegms), than when they had lived by the 
stream of a snug neighboring village. 

The night of March 28, 182-, was precisely 
one of the nights that were wont to call 
forth these expressions of commiseration. 
The level rainstorm smote walls, slopes, and 
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hedges, like the clothyard shafts of Seniac 
and Crecy. Such sheep and outdoor animals 
as had no shelter, stood with their buttocks 
to the wind; while the tails of little birds 
trying to roost on some scraggy thorn were 
blown inside-out like umbrellas. The gable- 
end of the cottage was stained with wet, and 
the eaves-droppings flapped against the wall. 
Yet never was commiseration for the shep- 
herd more misplaced. For that cheerful 
rustic was entertaining a large party in glo- 
rification of the christening of his second 
girl. 

The guests had arrived before the rain be- 
gan to fall, and they were all now assembled 
in the chief or living-room of the dwelling. 
A glance into the apartment at eight o’clock 
on this eventful evening would have resulted 
in the opinion that it was as cosy and com- 
fortable a nook as could be wished for in 
boisterous weather. The calling of its inhab- 


itant was proclaimed by a number of highly- 
polished sheep-crooks without stems that 
were hung ornamentally over the fireplace, 
the curl of each shining crook varying from 
the antiquated type engraved in the patri- 
archal pictures of old family Bibles to the 


the most approved fashion of the last local 
sheep-fair. The room was lighted by half- 
a-dozen candles, having wicks only a trifle 
smaller than the grease which enveloped 
them, in candlesticks that were never used 
but at high-days, holidays, and family feasts. 
The lights were scattered about the room, 
two of them standing on the chimney-piece. 
This position of candles was in itself signifi- 
cant. Candles on the chimney-piece always 
meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front of the back-brand, 
to give substance, blazed a fire of thorns that 
crackled ‘‘like the laughter of a fool.” 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. Of 
these, five women, wearing gowns of various 

right hues, sat in chairs along the wall; 
girls shy and not shy filled the window- 
bench; four men, including Charley Jake 
the hedge-carpenter, Elijah New the parish- 
clerk, and John Pitcher, a neighboring dairy- 
man, the shepherd’s father-in-law. lolled in 
the settle ; a young man and maid, who were 
blushing over tentative pourparlers on a life- 
companionship, sat beneath the corner-cup- 
board ; and an elderly engaged man of fifty 
or upward, moved restlessly about from spots 


where his betrothed was not to the spot. 


where she was. Enjoyment was pretty gen- 





eral and so much the more prevailed in 
being unhampered by conventional restric- 
tions. Absolute confidence in each other's 
good opinion begat perfect ease, while the 
finishing stroke of manner, amounting to a 
truly princely serenity, was lent to the ma- 
jority by the absence of any expression or 
trait denoting that they wished to get on in 
the world, enlarge their minds, or do any 
eclipsing thing whatever—which nowadays 
so generally nips the bloom and bonhomie of 
all except the two extremes of the social 
scale. 

Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wife 
being a dairyman’s daughter from the valley 
below, who brought fifty guineas in her 
pocket—and kept them there, till they should 
be required for ministering to the needs of a 
coming family. This frugal woman had been 
somewhat exercised as to the character that 
should be given to the gathering. A sit-still 
party had its advantages ; but an undisturbed 
position of ease in chairs and settles was apt 
to lead on the men to such an unconscionable 
deal of toping that they would sometimes 
fairly drink the house dry. A dancing-party 
was the alternative ; but this, while avoiding 
the foregoing objection on the score of good 
drink, had a counterbalancing disadvantage 
in the matter of good victuals, the ravenous 
appetites engendered by the exercise causing 
immense havoc in the buttery. Shepherdess 
Fennel fell back upon the intermediate plan 
of mingling short dances with short periods 
of talk and singing, so as to hinder any 
ungovernable rage ineither. But this scheme 
was entirely confined to her own gentle mind: 
the shepherd himself was in the mood to 
exhibit the most reckless phases of hospi- 
tality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about 
twelve years of age, who had a wonderful 
dexterity in jigs and reels, though his fingers 
were so small and short as to necessitate a 
constant shifting for the high notes, from 
which he scrambled back to the first position 
with sounds not of unmixed purity of tone. 
At seven the shrill tweedle-dee of this young- 
ster had begun, accompanied by a booming 
ground-bass from Elijah New, the parish- 
clerk, who had thoughtfully brought with 
him his favorite musical instrument, the 
serpent. Dancing was instantaneous, Mrs. 
Fennel privately enjoining the players on no 
account to let the dance exceed the length of 
a quarter of an hour. 
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But Elijah and the boy, in the excitement 
of their position, quite forgot the injunction. 
Moreover, Oliver Giles, a man of seventeen, 
one of the dancers, who was enamored of his 
partner, a fair girl of thirty-three rolling 
years, had recklessly handed a new crown- 
piece to the musicians, as a bribe to keep 
going as long as they had muscle and wind. 
Mrs. Fennel, seeing the steam begin to gen- 
erate on the countenances of her guests, 
crossed over and touched the fiddler’s elbow 
and put her hand on the serpent’s mouth. 
But they took no notice, and fearing she 
might lose her character of genial hostess if 
she were to interfere too markedly, she 
retired and sat down helpless. And so the 
dance whizzed on with cumulative fury, the 
performers moving in their planet-like 
courses, direct and retrograde, from apogee 
to perigree, till the hand of the well-kicked 
clock at the bottom of the room had traveled 
over the circumference of an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in course 
of enactment within Fennel’s pastoral dwell- 
ing, an incident having considerable bearing 
on the party had occurred in the gloomy 
night without. Mrs. Fennel’s concern about 
the growing fierceness of the dance corre- 
sponded in point of time with the ascent of a 
human figure to the solitary hill of Higher 
Crowstairs from the direction of the distant 
town. This personage strode on through the 
rain without a pause, following the little- 
worn path which, further on in its course, 
skirted the shepherd’s cottage. 

It was nearly the time of full-moon, and on 
this account, though the sky was lined with 
a uniform sheet of dripping cloud, ordinary 
objects out of doors were readily visible. The 
sad, wan light revealed the lonely pedestrian 
to be a man of supple frame; his gait sug- 
gested that he had somewhat passed the 
period of perfect and instinctive agility, 
though not so far as to be otherwise than 
rapid of motion when occasion required. In 
point of fact he might have been about forty 
years of age. He appeared tall, but a recruit- 
ing sergeant, or other person accustomed to 
the judging of men’s heights by the eye, 
would have discerned that this was chiefly 
owing to his gauntness, and that he was not 
more than five feet eight or nine. 

Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread, 
there was caution in it, as in that of one who 
mentally feels his way ; and despite the fact 
that it was not a black coat nor a dark gar- 





ment of any sort that he wore, there was 
something about him which suggested that 
he naturally belonged to the black-coated 
tribes of men. His clothes were of fustian, 
and his boots hobnailed, yet in his progress 
he showed not the mud-accustomed bearing 
of hobnailed and fustianed peasantry. 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of 
the shepherd’s premises the rain came down, 
or rather came along, with yet more deter- 
mined violence. The outskirts of the little 
homestead partially broke the force of wind 
and rain, and this induced him to stand still. 
The most salient of the shepherd’s domestic 
erections was an empty sty at the forward 
corner of his hedgeless garden, for in these 
latitudes the principle of masking the home- 
lier features of your establishment by a con- 
ventional frontage was unknown. The 
traveler's eye was attracted to this small 
building by the pallid shine of the wet slates 
that covered it. He turned aside, and, finding 
it empty, stood under the pent-roof for 
shelter. 

While he stood, the boom of the serpent 
within, and the lesser strains of the fiddler. 
reached the spot a3 an accompaniment to the 
surging hiss of the flying rain on the sod, its 
louder beating on the cabbage-leaves of the 
garden, on the eight or ten beehives just dis- 
cernible by the path, and its dripping from 
the eaves into a row of buckets and pansthat 
had been placed under the walls of the cot- 
tage. For at Higher Crowstairs, as at all 
such elevated domicils, the grand difficulty 
of housekeeping was an insufficiency of 
water; and a casual rainfall was utilized by 
turning out, as catchers, every utensil that 
the house contained. Some queer stories 
might be told of the contrivances for 
economy in suds and dish-waters that are ab- 
solutely necessitated in upland habitations 
during the droughts of summer. But at this 
season there were no such exigencies : a mere 
acceptance of what the skies bestowed was 
sufficient for an abundant store. 

At last the notes of the serpent ceased and 
the house was silent. This cessation of ac- 
tivity aroused the solitary pedestrian from 
the reverie into which he had lapsed, and, 
emerging from the shed, with an apparently 
new intention, he walked up the path to the 
house-door. Arrived here, his first act was to 
kneel down on a large stone beside the row 
of vessels, andto drink a copious draught 
from oneof them. Having quenched his 
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thirst, he rose and lifted his hand to knock, 
but paused with his eye upon the panel. 
Since the dark surface of the wood revealed 
absolutely nothing, it was evident that he 
must be mentally looking through the door, 
as if he wished to measure thereby all the 
possibilities that a house of this sort might in- 
clude, and how they might bear upon the 
question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned and surveyed 
the scene around. Not a soul was anywhere 
visible. The garden-path stretched down- 
ward from his feet, gleaming like the track 
of a snail ; the roof of the little well (mostly 
dry), the well cover, the top rail of the 
garden-gate, were varnished with the same 
dull liquid glaze ; while, far away in the vale, 
a faint whiteness of more than usual extent 
showed that the rivers were high in the 
meads. Beyondall this winkeda few bleared 
lamplights through the beating drops, lights 
that denoted the situation of the county town 
from which he had appeared tocome. The 


absence of all notes of life in that direction 
seemed to clinch his intentions, and he 
knocked at the door. 

Within, a desultory chat had taken the 


place of movement and musical sound. The 
hedge carpenter was suggesting a song to the 
company, which nobody just then was in- 
clined to undertake, so that the knock af- 
forded a not unwelcome diversion. 

** Walk in !” said the shepherd promptly. 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the 
night our pedestrian appeared upon the door 
mat. The shepherd arose, snuffed two of the 
nearest candles, and turned to look at him. 

Their light disclosed that the stranger was 
dark in complexion, and not unprepossessing 
as to feature. His hat, which for a moment 
he did not remove, hung low over his eyes, 
without concealing that they were large, 
open and determined, moving with a flash 
rather than a glance round the room. He 
seemed pleased with the survey, and, baring 
his shaggy head, said, ina rich, deep voice, 
‘ The rain is so heavy, friends, that I ask 
leave to come in and rest awhile.” 

‘‘To be sure, stranger,” said the shepherd. 
** And faith, you’ve been lucky in choosing 
your time, for we are having a bit of a fling 
for a glad cause—though to be sure a man 
could hardly wish that glad cause to happen 
more than once a year.” 

‘* Nor less,” spoke up a woman. ‘‘For ‘tis 
best to get your family over and done with, 





as soon as you Can, so as to be all the earlier 
out of the fag o’t.” 

** And what may be this glad cause ?” asked 
the stranger. 

‘A birth and christening,” said the shep- 
herd. 

The stranger hoped his host might not be 
made unhappy either by too many or too few 
of such episodes, and being invited by a ges- 
ture toa pullat the mug, he readily acqui- 
esced. His manner which, before entering, 
had been so dubious, was now altogether that 
of a careless and candid man. 

‘* Late to be traipsing athwart this coomb 
—hey ?” said the engaged man of fifty. 

‘* Late it is, master, as you say. I'll takea 
seat in the chimney-corner, if you have noth- 
ing to urge against it, ma'am ; for I am a 
little moist on the side that was next the rain.” 

Mrs. Shepherd Fennel assented, and made 
room for the self-invited comer, who, having 
got completely inside the chimney-corner, 
stretched out his legs and his arms with the 
expansiveness of a person quite at home, 

‘*Yes, I'm rather thin in the vamp,” he 
said freely, seeing that the eyes of shepherd's 
wife fell upon his boots, ‘‘and I am not well- 
fitted, either. I have had some rough times 
lately, and have been forced to pick up what 
I can get in the way of wearing, but I must 
find a better fit for working-days when I 
reach home.” 

‘*One of hereabouts?” she inquired. 

‘* Not quite that—further up the country.” 

*T thought so. Andsoam 1; and by your 
tongue, you come from my neighborhood.” 

‘**But you would hardly have heard of me,” 
he said quickly. ‘My timme would be long 
before yours, ma’am, you see.” 

This testimony to the youthfulness of his 
hostess had the effect of stopping the cross- 
examination. 

‘‘There is only one thing more wanted to 
make me happy,” continued the new comer. 
** And that is a little baccy, which Iam sorry 
to say I am out of.” 

‘**T’ll fill your pipe,” said the shepherd, 

‘*T must ask you to lend me a pipe like- 
wise.” 

‘* A smoker, and no pipe about ye?” 

‘‘I have dropped it somewhere on the 
road.” 

‘“‘The shepherd filled and handed him a 
new clay pipe, saying, as he did so, ‘‘ Hand 
me your baccy-box—TI'll fill that too, now I 
am about it.” 
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The man went through the movement of 
searching his pockets. 

‘* Lost that, too?” said his entertainer, with 
some surprise. 

**T am afraid so,” said the man, with some 
confusion. ‘‘Give it to me in a screw of 
paper.” Lighting his pipe at the candle with 
a suction that drew the whole flame into the 
bowl, he resettled himself in the corner, and 
bent his looks upon the faint steam from his 
damp legs, as if he wished to say no more. 

Meanwhile the general body of guests had 
been taking little notice of this visitor, by 
reason of an absorbing discussion in which 
they were engaged with the band about a 
tune for the next dance. The matter being 
settled, they were about to stand up, when 
an interruption came in the shape of another 
knock at the door. 

At sound of the same the man in the chim- 
ney-corner took up the poker and began stir- 
ring the fire, as if doing it thoroughly were 
the one aim of his existence ; and a second 
time the shepherd said, ‘‘Walk in!” Ina 
moment another man stood upon the straw- 
woven door-mat. He too was a stranger. 


This individual was one of a type radically 


different from the first. There was more of 
the commonplace in his manner, and a cer- 
tain jovial cosmopolitanism sat upon his 
features. He was several years older than 
the first arrival, his hair being slightly 
frosted, his eyebrows bristly, and his whisk- 
ers cut back from his cheeks. His face was 
rather full and flabby, and yet it was not al- 
together a face without power. A few grog- 
blossoms marked the neighborhood of his 
nose. He flung back his long drab greatcoat, 
revealing that beneath it he wore a suit of 
cinder-gray shade throughout, large heavy 
seals, of some metal or other that would take 
a polish, dangling from his fob as his only 
personal ornament. Shaking the water-drops 
from his low-crowned glazed hat, he said, 
‘*T must ask for a few minutes’ shelter, com- 
rades, or I shall be wetted to my skin before 
I get to Casterbridge.” 

‘*Make yerself at home, master,” said the 
shepherd, perhaps a trifle less heartily than 
on the first occasion. Not that Fennel had 
the least tinge of niggardliness in his compo- 
sition; but the room was far from large, 
spare chairs were not numerous, and damp 
companions were not altogether comforta- 
ble at close quarters for the women and girls 
in their bright-colored gowns. 





However, the second comer, after taking 
off his greatcoat, and hanging his coat ona 
nail in one of the ceiling-beams, as if he had 
been specially invited to put it there, ad- 
vanced and sat down at the table. This had 
been pushed so closely into the chimney-cor- 
ner, to give all available room to the dancers, 
that its inner edge grazed the elbow of the 
man who had ensconsed himself by the fire ; 
and thus the two strangers were brought into 
close companionship. They nodded to each 
other by way of breaking the ice of acquaint- 
ance, and the first stranger handed his neigh- 
bor the large mug—a huge vessel of brown 
ware, having its upper edge worn away like 
a threshold of the rub of whole genealogies 
of thirsty lips that had gone the way of all 
flesh, and bearing the following inscription 
burnt upon its rotund side in yellow letters : 

THERE IS NO FUN 

UNTIL i COME. 
The other man, nothing loth, raised the mug 
to his lips, and drank on, and on, and on— 
till a curious blueness overspread the coun- 
tenance of the shepherd’s wife, who had re- 
garded with no little surprise the first stran- 
ger’s free offer to the second of what did not 
belong to him to dispense. 

**T knew it !” said the toper to the shepherd 
with much satisfaction. ‘‘ When I walked 
up your garden afore coming in, and saw the © 
hives all of a row, I said to myself, ‘* Where 
there’s bees there’s honey, and where there’s 
honey there’s mead.” But mead of such a 
truly comfortable sort as this I really didn’t 
expect to meet in my older days.” He took 
yet another pull at the mug, till it assumed 
an ominous horizontality. 

‘Glad you enjoy it!” said the shepherd 
warmly. 

‘It is goodish mead,” assented Mrs. Fennel 
with an absence of enthusiasm, which seemed 
to say that it was possible to buy praise for 
one’s cellar at too heavy a price. “It is 
trouble enough to make—and really I hardly 
think we shall make any more. For honey 
sells well, and we can make shift with a drop 
o’ small mead and metheglin for common use 
from the comb-washings.” 

‘Oh, but you'll never have the heart!” 
reproachfully cried the stranger in cinder- 
gray, after taking up the mug a third time 
and setting it down empty. ‘I love mead, 
when ’tis old like this, as I love to go to 
church o’ Sundays, or to relieve the needy 
any day of the week.” 
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‘* Ha, ha, ha !” said the man in the chimney- 
corner, who, in spite of the taciturnity in- 
duced by the pipe of tobacco, could not or 
would not refrain from this slight testimony 
of his comrade’s humor. 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of 
the purest first-year or maiden honey, four 
pounds to the gallon—with its due comple- 
ment of whites of eggs, cinnamon, ginger, 
cloves, mace, rosemary, yeast, and processes 
of working, bottling, and cellaring—tasted 
remarkably strong; but it did not taste so 
strong as it actually was. Hence, presently 
the stranger in cinder-gray at the table, moved 
by its creeping influence, unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, threw himself back in his chair, 
spread his legs, and made his presence felt in 
various ways. 

‘* Well, well, as I say,” he resumed, “‘ I am 
going to Casterbridge, and to Casterbridge I 
must go. I should have been almost there by 
this time ; but the rain drove me into ye ; and 
I’m not sorry for it.” 

‘You don’t live in Casterbridge ?” said the 
shepherd. 

“Not as yet; though I shortly mean to 
move there.” 


‘* Going to set up in trade, perhaps?” 
‘*No, no,” said the shepherd’s wife. 
easy to see that the gentleman is rich, and 

don’t want to work at anything.” 
The cinder-gray stranger paused, as if to 
consider whether he wonld accept that defini- 


“It is 


tion of himself. He presently rejected it by 
answering, ‘‘Rich is not quite the word for 
me, dame, I do work, and I must work. 
And even if I only get to Casterbridge by 
midnight I must begin work there at eight 
to-morrow morning. Yes, hot or wet, blow 
or snow, famine or sword, my day's work to- 
morrow must be done.” 

‘Poor man! Then, in spite o’ seeming, 
you be worse off than we?” replied the 
shepherd’s wife. 

“Tis the nature of my trade, men and 
maidens. ’Tis the nature of my trade more 
than my poverty. But really and truly I 
must up and off, or I shan’t get a lodging 
in the town.” However, the speaker did not 
move, and directly added, ‘‘ There’s time for 
one more draught of friendship before I go; 
and I'd perform it at once if the mug were 
not dry.” 

‘*Here’s a mug o’ small,” said Mrs. Fennel. 
‘* Small, we call it, though to be sure ’tis only 
the first wash o’ the combs.” 





‘*No,” said the stranger disdainfully. ‘I 
won’t spoil your first kindness by partaking 
0’ your second.” 

‘*Certainly not,” broke in Fennel. ‘‘ We 
don’t increase and multiply every day, and 
I'll fill the mug again.” He went away to 
the dark place under the stairs where the 
barrel stood. The shepherdess followed him. 

‘*Why should you do this?” she said re- 
proachfully, as soon as they were alone. 
‘* He’s emptied it once, though it held enough 
for ten people ; and now he’s not contented 
wi’ the small, but must needs call for more 0’ 
the strong! And a stranger unbeknown to 
any of us. For my part I don’t like the look 
o’ the man at ali.” 

‘* But he’s in the house, my honey ; and ’tis 
a wet night, and a christening. Daze it, 
what’s a cup of mead more or less? there'll 
be plenty more next bee-burning.” 

‘Very well—this time, then,” she answered, 
looking wistfully at the barrel. ‘* But what 
is the man’s calling, and where is he one of, 
that he should come in and join us like this ?” 

**T don’t know. I'll ask him again.” 

The catastrophe of having the mug drained 
dry at one pull by the stranger in cinder-gray 
was effectually guarded against this time by 
Mrs. Fennel. She poured out his allowance 
in a small cup, keeping the large one at a 
discreet distance from him. When he had 
tossed off his portion the shepherd renewed 
his inquiry about the stranger's occupation. 

The latter did not immediately reply, and 
the man in the chimney-corner, with sudden 
demonstrativeness, said, ‘Anybody may know 
my trade—I'’m a wheelwright.” 

‘*A very good trade for these parts,” said 
the shepherd. 

** And anybody may know mine—if they've 
the sense to find it out,” said the stranger in 
cinder-gray. 

**'You may generally tell what a man is by 
his claws,” observed the hedge-carpenter, 
looking at hishands. ‘‘ My fingers be as full 
of thorns as an old pincushion is of pins.” 

The hands of the man in the chimney- 
corner instinctively sought the shade, and he 
gazed into the fire as he resumed his pipe. 
The man at the table took up the hedge- 
carpenter's remark. and added smartly. 
‘‘True ; but the oddity of my trade is that, 
instead of setting a mark upon me, it sets a 
mark upon my customers.” 

No observation being offered by anybody 
in elucidation of this enigma, the shepherd’s 
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wife once more called for asong. The same 
obstacles presented themselves as at the 
former time—one had no voice, another had 
forgotten the first verse. The stranger at the 
table, whose soul had now risen to a good 
working temperature, relieved the difficulty 
by exclaiming that, to start the company, he 
would sing himself. Thrusting one thumb 
into the arm-hole of his waistcoat, he waved 
the other hand in the air, and, with an ex- 
temporizing gaze at the shining sheep-crooks 
above the mantlepiece, began : 
Oh my trade it is the rarest one, 
Simple shepherds all— 
My trade is a sight to see , 
For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, 
And waft ’em toa far countree. 
The room was silent when he had finished the 
verse—with one exception, that of the man 
in the chimney-corner, who, at the singer’s 
word, ‘‘Chorus!” joined him in a deep bass 
voice of musical relish : 
And waft ’em toa far countree. 

Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the 
parish-clerk, the engaged man of fifty, the 
row of young women against the wall, 
seemed lost in thought not of the gayest kind. 


The shepherd looked meditatively on the 
ground, the shepherdess gazed keenly at the 
singer, and with some suspicion ; she was 
doubting whether this stranger were merely 
singing an old song from recollection, or was 
composing one there and then for the occa- 


sion. All were as perplexed at the obscure 
revelation as the guests at Belshazzar’s Feast, 
except the man in the chimney-corner, who 
quietly said, ‘‘Second verse, stranger,” and 
smoked on. 

The singer thoroughly moistened himself 
from his lips inward, and went on with the 
next stanza as requested : 

My tools are but common ones, 
Simple shepherds all, 

My tools are no sight to see : 
A little hempen string, anda post whereon to swing, 

Are implements enough for me. 
Shepherd Fennel glanced round.. There was 
no longer any doubt that the stranger was 
answering her question rhythmically. The 
guests one and all started back with sup- 
pressed exclamations. The young woman 
engaged to the man of fifty fainted half-way, 
and would have proceeded, but finding him 
wanting in alacrity for catching her she sat 
down trembling. 

‘Oh, he’s the ——!” whispered the peo- 
ple in the background, mentioning the name 





of an ominous public officer. ** He’s come to 
do it, "Tis to be at Casterbridge jail to- 
morrow—the man for sheep-stealing—the 
poor clock-maker we heard of, who used to 
live away at Anglebury and had no work to 
do—Timothy Sommers, whose family were a- 
starving, and so he went out of Anglebury by 
the high-road, and took a sheep in open day- 
light, defying the farmer and the farmer’s 
wife and the farmer’s man, and every man 
jack among ’em. He (and they nodded to- 
ward the stranger of theterrible trade), ‘is 
come from up the country to do it because 
there’s not enough to do in his own county- 
town, and he’s got the place here now our 
own county man’s dead ; he’s going to livein 
the same cottage under the prison wall.” 

The stranger in cinder-gray took no notice 
of this whispered string of observations, but 
again wetted his lips. Seeing that his friend 
in the chimney-corner was the only one who 
reciprocated his joviality in any way, he held 
out his cup toward that appreciative com- 
rade, who also held out his own. They 
clinked together, the eyes of the rest of the 
room hanging upon the singer’s actions. He 
parted his lips for the third verse ; but at that 
moment another knock was audible upon the 
door. This time the knock was faint and 
hesitating. 

The company seemed scared ; the shepherd 
looked with consternation toward the en- 
trance, and it was with some effort that he 
resisted his alarmed wife’s deprecatory 
glance, and uttered for the third time the 
welcoming words, ‘‘ Walk in!” 

The door was gently opened, and another 
man stood upon the mat. He, like those 
who had preceded him, was a stranger. This 
time it was a short, small personage, of fair 
complexion, and dressed in a decent suit of 
dark clothes. 

*‘Can you tell me the way to ——?” he 
began ; when, gazing round the room to ob- 
serve the nature of the company among whom 
he had fallen, his eyes lighted on the stranger 
in cinder-gray. It was just at the instant 
when the latter, who had thrown his mind 
into his song with such a will that he scarcely 
heeded the interruption, silenced all whispers 
and inquiries by bursting into his third verse: 

To-morrow is my working-day, 
Simple shepherds all— 
To-morrow is a working-day for me : 
For the farmer’s sheep is slain, and the lad who 
did it ta’en, 
And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y ! 
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The stranger in the chimney-corner, waving 
cups with the singer so heartily that his mead 
splashed over the hearth, repeated in his bass 
voice as before : 
And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y ! 

All this time the third stranger had been 
standing in the doorway. Finding now that 
he did not come forward or go on speaking, 
the guests particularly regarded him. They 
noticed to their surprise that he stood before 
them the picture of abject terror—his knees 
trembling, his hand shaking so violently that 
the door-latch by which he supported himself 
rattled audibly ; his white lips were parted, 
and his eyes fixed on the merry officer of jus- 
tice in the middle of the room. A moment 
more and he had turned, closed the door, and 
fled. 

‘What a mancan it be?” said the shepherd. 

The rest, between the awfulness of their 
late discovery and the odd conduct of this 
third visitor, looked asif they knew not what 
to think, and said nothing. Instinctively 
they withdrew further and further from the 
grim gentleman in their midst, whom some 
of them seemed to take for the Prince of 
Darkness himself, till they formed a remote 
circle, an empty space of floor being left be- 
tween them and him— 

—— circulus, cujus centrum diabolus, 
The room was so silent—though there were 
more than twenty people in it—that nothing 
could be heard but the patter of the rain 
against the window-shutters, accompanied 
by the occasional hiss of a stray drop that fell 
down the chimney into the fire, and the 
steady puffing of the man in the corner, 
who had now resumed his pipe of long clay. 

The stillness was unexpectedly broken. The 
distant sound of a gun reverberated through 
the air—apparently from the direction of the 
county-town. 

‘* Be jiggered !” cried the stranger who had 
sung the song, jumping up. 

‘‘What does that mean?” asked several. 

‘‘A prisoner escaped from the jail—that’s 
what it means.” 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and 
none of them spoke but the man in the chim- 
ney-corner, who said quietly, ‘“‘I've often 
been told that in this county they fire a gun 
at such times ; but I never heard it till now.” 

“T wonder if it is my man?” murmured 
the personage in the cinder-gray. 

‘Surely it is!” said the shepherd, involun- 
tarily. ‘‘ And surely, we’ve seen him! That 
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little man who looked in at the door by now, 
and quivered like a leaf when he seed ye and 
heard your song!” 

‘*His teeth chattered, and the breath went 
out of his body,” said Oliver Giles. 

**And he bolted as if he’d been shot at,” 
said the hedge-carpenter. 

‘*True—his teeth chattered, and his heart 
seemed to sink ; and he bolted as if he’d been 
shot at,” slowly summed up the man in the 
chimney-corner. 

**T didn’t notice it,” remarked the grim 
songster. 

‘* We were all a-wondering what made him 
run off in such a fright,” faltered one of the 
women against the wall, ‘and now ’tis ex- 
plained.” 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at in- 
tervals, low and sullenly, and their suspi- 
cions became a certainty. Thesinister gen- 
tleman in cinder-gray roused himself. ‘Is 
there a constable here?” he asked in thick 
tones. ‘If so, let him step forward.” 

The engaged man of fifty stepped quaver- 
ing out of the corner, his betrothed beginning 
to sob on the back of the chair. 

‘** You are a sworn constable ?” 

“‘T be, sir.” 

‘‘Then pursue the criminal at once, with 
assistance, and bring him back here. He 
can’t have gone far.” 

**T will, sir, I will—when I’ve got my staff. 
I'll go home and get it, and come sharp here, 
and start in a body.” 

‘* Staff ! never mind your staff ; the man’ll 
be gone!” 

**But I can’t do nothing without my staff 
—can I, William, and John, and Charles 
Jake? No; for there’s the king’sroyal crown 
a painted on en in yaller and gold, and the 
lion and the unicorn, so as when I raise en up 
and hit my prisoner, ’tis made a lawful blow 
thereby. I wouldn’t tempt to take up a man 
without my staff—no, not I. If I hadn’t the 
law to gie me courage, why, instead o’ my 
taking up him he might take up me!” 

‘* Now, I’ma king’s man myself, and can 
give you authority enough for this,” said the 
formidable person in cider-gray. ‘ Now 
then, all of ye, be ready. Have ye any 
lanterns ?” 

** Yes—have ye any lanterns? 
it,” said the constable. 

‘** And the rest of you able-bodied—” 

‘* Able-bodied men—yes—the rest of ye,” 
said the constable. 


I demand 
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**Have you some good stout staves and 
pitchforks—” 

** Staves and pitchforks—in the name o’ the 
law. And take ’em in yer hands and go in 
quest, and do as we in authority tell ye.” 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give 
chase. The evidence was, indeed, though 
circumstantial, so convincing, that but little 
argument was needed to show the shepherd’s 
guests that after what they had seen it would 
look very much like connivance if they did 
not instantly pursue the unhappy third 
stranger, who could not as yet have gone 
more than a few hundred yards over such un- 
even country. 

A shepherd is always well provided with 
lanterns; and, lighting these hastily, and 
with hurdle-staves in their hands, they 
poured out of the door, taking a direction 
along the crest of the hill, away from the 
town, the rain having fortunately a little 
abated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by un- 
pleasant dreams of her baptism, the child 
who had been christened began to cry heart- 
brosenly in the room overhead. These notes 
of grief came down throngh the chinks of the 
floor to the ears of the women below, who 
jumped up one by one, and seemed glad of 
the excuse to ascend and comfort the baby, 
for the incidents of the last half hour greatly 
oppressed them. Thus in the space of two or 
three minutes the room on the ground floor 
was deserted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the 
sound of footsteps died away when a man re- 
turned round the corner of the house from 
the direction the pursuers had taken. Peep- 
ing in at the door, and seeing nobody there, 
he entered leisurely. It was the stranger of 
the chimney-corner, who had gone out with 
the rest. The motive of his return was shown 
by his helping himself to a cut piece of 
skimmer-cake that lay on a ledge beside 
where he had sat, and which he had appar- 
ently forgotten to take with him. He aiso 
poured out half a cup more mead from the 
quantity that remained, ravenously eating 
and drinking these as he stood. He had not 
finished when another figure came in just as 
quietiy—the stranger in cinder-gray. 

‘*Oh—you here?” said the latter smiling. 
“*T thought you had gone to help in the cap- 
ture.” And this speaker also revealed the 
object of his return by looking solicitously 
round for the fascinating mug of old mead. 





**And I thought you had gone,” said the 
other, continuing his skimmer-cake with 
some effort. 

** Well, on second thoughts, I felt there 
were enough without me,” said the first con- 
fidentially, ‘‘and such a night as itis, too. 
Besides, ‘tis the business o’ the Government 
to take care of its criminals—not mine.” 

‘True; so it is. And I felt as you did, 
that there were enough without me.” 

**T don’t want to break my limbs running 
over the humps and hollows of this wild coun- 
try.” 

‘*Nor I neither, between you and me.” 

‘*These shepherd-people are used to it— 
simple-minded souls, you know, stirred up to 
anything in a moment. They'll have him 
ready for me before the morning, and no 
trouble to me at all.” 

*¢ They'll have him, and we shall havesaved 
ourselves all labor in the matter.” 

“True, true. Well, my way is to Caster- 
bridge ; and ’tis as much as my legs will do 
to take me that far. Going the same way?” 

‘*No, I amsorry to say. I have to gethome 
over there” (he nodded indefinitely to the 
right), ‘‘and I feel as you do, that it is quite 
enough for my legs to do before bedtime.” 

The other had by this time finished the 
mead in the mug, after which, shaking hands 
at the door, and wishing each other well, they 
went their several ways. 

In the meantime the company of pursuers 
had reached the end of the hog’s-back eleva- 
tion which dominated this part of the coomb. 
They had decided on no particular plan of ac- 
tion ; and, finding that the man of the baleful 
trade was no longer in their company, they 
seemed quite unable to form any such plan 
now. They descended in all directions down 
the hill, and straightway several of the party 
fell into the snare set by Nature for all mis- 
guided midnight ramblers over the lower 
cretaceous formation. The “ lynchets,” or 
flint slopes, which belted the escarpment at 
intervals of a dozen yards, took the less cau- 
tious ones unawares, and losing their footing 
on the rubbly steep they slid sharply down- 
ward, the lanterns rolling from their hands 
to the bottom, and there lying on their sides 
till the horn was scorched through. 

When they had again gathered themselves 
together, the shepherd, as the man who knew 
the country best, took the lead, and guided 
them round these treacherous inclines, The 
lanterns, which seemed rather to dazzle their 
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eyes and warn the fugitive than to assist 
them in the exploration, were extinguished, 
due silence was observed; and in this more 
rational order they plunged into the vale. It 
was a grassy, briary, moist channel, afford- 
ing some shelter to any person who had 
sought it; but the party perambulated it in 
vain, and ascended on the other side. Here 
they wandered apart, and after an interval 
closed together again to report progress. At 
the second time of closing in they found them- 
selves near a lonely oak, the single tree on 
this part of the upland, probably sown there 
by a passing bird some hundred years before. 
And here, standing a little to one side of the 
trunk, as motionless as the trunk itself, ap- 
peared the man they were in quest of, his 
outline being well defined against the sky 
beyond. The band noiselessly drew up and 
faced him. 

‘*Your money or your life!” said the con- 
stable sternly to the still figure. 

‘‘ No, no,” whispered John Pitcher. ‘*’Tisn’t 
our side ought to say that. That’s the doc- 
trine of vagabonds like him, and we be on 
the side of the law.” 

‘** Well, well,” replied the constable impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘I must say something, mustn’t I? 


and if you had all the weight o’ this under- 
taking upon your mind, perhaps you’d say 
the wrong thing too. Prisoner at the bar, 


surrender in the name of the Fath— the 
Crown, I mane!” 

The man under the tree seemed now to 
notice them for the first time, and, giving 
them no opportunity whatever for exhibiting 
their courage, he strolled slowly toward 
them. He was, indeed, the little man, the 
third stranger ; but his trepidation had in a 
great measure gone. 

‘* Well, travelers,” he said, ‘‘ did I hear ye 
speak to me?” 

** You did : you’ve got to come and be our 
prisoner at once,” said the constable. ‘‘ We 
arrest ye on the charge of not biding in Cas- 
terbridge jail in a decent proper manner to 
be hung to-morrow morning. Neighbors, do 
your duty, and seize the culpet !” 

On hearing the charge, the man seemed 
enlightened, and, saying not another word, 
resigned himself with preternatural civility 
to the search-party, who, with their staves in 
their hands, surrounded him on all sides, and 
marched him back toward the shepherd’s 
cottage. 

It was eleven o’clock by the time they 





arrived. The light shining from the open 
door, a sound of men’s voices within, pro- 
claimed to them as they approached the house 
that some new events had arisen in their 
absence. On entering they discovered the 
shepherd's living-room to be invaded by two 
officers from Casterbridge jail, and a well- 
known magistrate who lived at the nearest 
country seat, intelligence of the escape hav- 
ing become generally circulated. : 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the constable, ‘‘I have 
brought back your man—not without risk 
and danger ; but every one must do his duty. 
He is inside this circle of able-bodied persons, 
who have lent me useful aid considering their 
ignorance of Crown work. Men, bring for- 
ward your prisoner.” And the third stranger 
was led to the light. 

‘*Who is this?” said one of the officials. 

‘The man,” said the constable. 

‘*Certainly not,” said the other turnkey ; 
and the first corroborated his statement. 

‘** But how can it be otherwise ?” asked the 
constable. ‘‘Or why was he so terrified at 
sight o’ the singing instrument of the law ?” 
Here he related the strange behavior of the 
third stranger on entering the house. 

‘“‘Can’t understand it,” said the officer 
coolly. ‘* All I know is that it is not the 
condemned man. He’s quite a different char- 
acter from this one; a gauntish fellow, with 
dark hair and eyes, rather good-looking, and 
with a musical bass voice that if you heard 
it once you’d never mistake as long as you 
lived.” 

‘* Why, souls—’twas the man in the chim- 
ney-corner !” 

*‘Hey—what !” said the magistrate, coming 
forward after inquiring particulars from the 
shepherd in the background. ‘‘ Haven’t you 
got the man after all?” 

** Well, sir,” said the constable, ‘** he’s the 
man we were in search of, that’s true ; and 
yet he’s not the man we were in search of. 
For the man we were in search of was not 
the man we wanted, sir, if you understand 
my everyday way ; for ’twas the man in the 
chimney-corner.” 

‘*A pretty kettle of fish altogether!” said 
the magistrate. ‘* You had better start for 
the other man at once.” 

The prisoner now spoke for the first time. 
The mention of the man in the chimney-cor- 
ner seemed to have moved him as nothing 
else could do. ‘‘Sir,” he said, stepping for- 
ward to the magistrate, ‘‘take no more 
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trouble aboutme. The time has come when I 
mayaswellspeak. I have done nothing ; my 
crime is that the condemned man is my 
brother. Early this afternoon I left home at 
Anglebury to tramp it all the way to Caster- 
bridge jail to bid him farewell. I was be- 
nighted, and called here to rest and ask 
the way. When I opened the door I saw before 
_ me the very man, my brother, that I thought 

to see in the condemned cell at Casterbridge. 
He was in this chimney-corner ; and jam- 
med close to him, so that he could not have 
got out if he had tried, was the executioner 
who'd come to take his life, singing a song 
about it, and not knowing that it was his 
victim who was close by, joining in to save 
appearances. My brother looked a glance of 
agony at me, and I knew he meant, ‘ Don’t 
reveal what you see; my life depends on it.’ 
I was so terror-struck that I could hardly 
stand, and not knowing what I did, I turned 
and hurried away.” 

The narrator’s manner and tone had the 
stamp of truth, and his story made a great 
impression all around. ‘And do you know 


where your brother is at the present time?” 
asked the magistrate. 


‘IT donot. I have never seen him since I 
closed this door.” 

“T can testify to that, for we’ve been be- 
tween ye ever since,” said the constable. 

‘** Where does he think to fly to?—what is 
his occupation ?’ 

‘* He’s a watch-and-clock-maker, sir.” 

‘A said ’a was a wheelwright—a wicked 
rogue,” said the constable. 

‘*The wheels o’ clocks and watches, he 
meant, no doubt,” said Shepherd Fennel. ‘I 
thought his hands were palish for’s trade.” 

** Well, it appears to me that nothing can 
be gained by retaining this poor man in 
custody,” said the magistrate ; ‘‘ your busi- 
ness lies with the other, unquestionably.” 

And so the little man was released off- 
hand ; but he looked nothing less sad on that 
account, it being beyond the power of magis- 
trate or constables to raze out the written 
troubles in his brain, for they concerned an- 





other whom he regarded with more solici- 
tude than himself. When this was done, and 
the man had gone his way, the night was 
found to be so far advanced that it was 
deemed useless to renew the search before 
the next morning. 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for the 
clever sheep-stealer became general and keen, 
to all appearances at least. But the intended 
punishment was cruelly disproportioned to 
the transgression, and the sympathy of a 
great many country folk in that district was 
strongly on the side of the fugitive. More- 
over, his marvelous coolness and daring un- - 
der the unprecedented circumstances of the 
shepherd’s party, won their admiration. So 
that it may be questioned if all those who 
ostensibly made themselves so busy in ex- 
ploring woods and fields and lanes were quite 
so thorough when it came to the private ex- 
amination of their own lofts and outhouses. 
Stories were afloat of a mysterious figure 
being occasionally seen in some old overgrown 
trackway or other, remote from turnpike 
roads; but when a search was instituted in 
any of these suspected quarters nobody was 
found. Thus the days and weeks passed with- 
out tidings. 

In brief, the bass-voiced man of the chim- 
ney-corner was never recaptured. Some said 
that he went across the sea, others that he 
did not, but buried himself in the depths of 
a populous city. At any rate, the gentle- 
man in cinder-gray never did his morning’s 
work at Casterbridge, nor met anywhere at 
all, for business purposes, the comrade with 
whom he had passed an hour of relaxation in 
the lonely house on the coomb. 

The grass has long been green on the graves 
of Shepherd Fennel and his frugal wife ; the 
guests who made up the christening party 
have mainly followed their entertainers to 
the tomb; the baby in whose honor they met is 
a maiden in the sear and yellow leaf. But 
the arrival of the strangers at the shepherd’s 
that night, and the details connected there- 
with, is a story as well known as ever in the 
country about Higher Crowstairs. 

Thomas Hardy. 





ABED. 


Lapy BETTy GERMAIN scolded Swift for : 
finding fault with her friend the Duchess of | 
Dorset for the bad example she set the sex in 
Dublin, saying: ‘If she sees company in a | 
morning, you need not grumble at the hour ; | 
it must be purely out of great complaisance, | 
for that never was her taste here, though she 
is as early a riser as the generality of ladies 
are; and I believe there are not many dress- | 
ing-rooms in London but mine where the early 
idle come.” Lively Lady Betty evidently 
saw no impropriety in receiving visitors at 
her toilet ; and probably laughed heartily at 
Addison’s condemnation of the lady of fashion 
who received gentlemen callers while still 
between the sheets, and, “ though willing to 
appear undressed, had put on her best looks, 
and painted herself for their reception. Her 
hair appeared in very nice disorder, as the 
nightgown which was thrown upon her shoul- 
ders was ruffled with great care.” 

This carefully got-up dame thought herself 
well worth looking at, which was more than 
Madame de Maintenon did when she gave 
audience to Peter the Great in her little room 
at St. Cyr, for she writes: ‘‘The Czar came 
after seven in the evening. He sat down by the 
head of the bed, and asked me if I was ill. I 
answered: ‘‘ Yes.” He inquired what my 
malady was. I replied: ‘‘ Extreme old age.” 
He seemed to be at a loss to answer. His 
visit was brief. He drew the curtains at the 
foot of my bed to see me; you may be sure 
he was soon satisfied.” 

Assuredly, the ladies of Queen Anne’s time 
could cite plenty of precedents for turning 
tiring-rooms and bedrooms into reception 
chambers. ‘‘Tell your sweet babe Charles,” | 
wrote Buckingham to King James, ‘‘I will | 
wait at your bed before many hours pass, and | 
by the grace of God, be at the death of a stag | 
with you.” Had Steenie delayed waiting on 
his dear dad and gossip until much later in | 
the day, he might have had to seek him in the | 
same place, it being his Majesty’s custom to 
go to bedin the afternoon. The king’s mother, 
Queen Mary, at one period of her life, stayed 





in bed for days together, chatting with her 
ladies, discussing business matters with her 
councillors, or receiving ambassadors, as in- 
clination prompted, or circumstances re- 
quired. Anne of Austria always received 
company of a morning, and often of an even- 
ing, too, in bed. The custom, however, had 
its inconveniences. When the Marchioness 
de Senecey returned from exile, so many 


| persons visited her, that her elbows were 
| galled by long leaning upon them, as she sat 


in bed, giving and receiving salutations. 
Pepys very emphatically expresses his disgust 
with the late rising of the court; but that 
indefatigable gentleman himself kept uncon- 
scionably early hours, thinking nothing of 
being out and about by moonshine, making 
calls upon lazier folk, who like Sir Philip 
Howard, received their disturber ‘ very 
civilly in bed ;” or, like Sir William Coventry, 
and that pretty subtle man Lord Bellasis, dis- 
coursed of official matters; while my Lord 
Sandwich would talk with him on state affairs 
for a couple of hours together in his night- 
gown and shirt. That gallant commander, 
whether on land or at sea, was used to sign 
official papers without rising from his bed. 
A Spanish minister signalized his accession 
to power by going straightway to bed and 
staying there, lest he should be expected to 
do something. No English minister ever 
adopted that ignoble expedient to escape 
performing his duties; but Walpole relates 
that William Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle 
once held counsel together in bed. Pitt had 
the gout, and, as was his custom when so 
afflicted, lay under a pile of bed-clothes ina 
fireless room. The Duke, who was terribly 
afraid of catching cold, first sat down upon 
another bed, as the warmest place available, 
drew his legs into it as he grew colder, and 
at length fairly lodged himself under the bed- 
clothes. Somebody coming in suddenly, be- 
held ‘‘the two ministers in bed at the two 
ends of the room, while Pitt’s long nose and 
black beard. unshaven for some time, added 
to the grotesque nature of the scene.” The 
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Great Commoner was abed and asleep when 
Wyndham and others of his colleagues burst 
into his room and shook their chief out of his 
slumbers to tell him there was mutiny in the 
fleet, that the Admiral was a prisoner on 
board his own ship, and in dangcr of death. 
Sitting up in bed, Pitt asked for pen, ink and 
paper, and wrote: ‘‘If the Admiral is not re- 
leased, fire upon the ship from the batteries;” 
turned over on his pillow, and was asleep 
again before his disturbers were well out of 
the room. 

The shadow of death was upon Fox when 
George Jackson came for instructions before 
setting out for Germany, and followed so 
quickly on the heels of his servant announc- 
ing him, that Mrs. Fox had only time to slip 
from her husband’s side and take refuge ina 
closet. The interview proved longer than 
she expected or desired ; and finding her sig- 
nals of distress, in the shape of sundry little 
coughs, all unheeded, the prisoned lady had 
noresource but to tap on the closet panels 
and ask if the young gentleman was going, 
as she was perishing with cold. Looking at 
him with a smile, Fox bade Jackson farewell 


forever, and released his shivering wife from 
her unpleasant situation. 

When, in 1814, the military affairs of the 
allies looked somewhat unpromising, it was 
around the bed of General Knesbech, at Bar- 
sur-Aube, that the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, the king of Prussia, Hardenburg, 


Volkousky, Schwartzenberg, Metternich, 
Radetsky, Eiebitsch, Nescelrode, and Castle- 
reagh held their council of war; and the is- 
sue of the campaign culminating in the occu- 
pation of Paris was virtually decided by Cas- 
tlereagh insisting upon the immediate trans- 
ference of wavering Bernadotte’s battalions 
to Blucher’s command, and taking the re- 
sponsibility upon his own shoulders. It was 
in bed, at the little inn at Waterloo, that 
Wellington received the terrible casualty-list 
of the memorable 18th of June; and as name 
after name fell from Dr. Hume’s lips, threw 
himself back on the pillow and groaned out : 
‘“*What victory is not too dearly purchased 
at such a cost?” Wellington, who possessed 
the faculty of sleeping at will, held that when 
it was time to turn, it was time to turn out. 
Napoleon, a man of another temperament, 
provided for wakefulness by keeping the re- 
turns of his army under his pillow, to be 
conned and considered when tired nature’s 
sweet restorer refused to share his “bed 





majestical.” With some men, the mind will 
be busy out of proper working-hours. It is 
not only your 
Watchers and weepers 
Who turn and turn, and turn again, 
But turn and turn, and turn in vain, 
With an anxious brain, 
And thoughts in a train, 
That does not run upon sleepers. 

There is no telling for how much of its lit- 
erary wealth the world stands indebted to the 
quietude of the bedchamber. Shakespeare 
avers his imagination would not let him 
slumber when he should. 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 

But then begins a journey in my head, 

To my mind, when body’s work’s expired. 
And we may be sure the poet did not waste 
the sessions of sweet silent thought upon the 
remembrance of things past. Deriding the 
wretched poetaster, who high in Drury Lane, 
lulled by soft zephyrs through the broken 
pane, rhymed ere he woke, Pope boasts that 
he could sleep without a poem in his head, 
yet elsewhere confesses : 

I wake at night, 

Fools come into my head, and so I write. 
When ancient heroes, instead of modern 
fools, were his theme, he was in the habit of 
composing forty or fifty verses of a morning, 
before rising from his bed. Gray’s Ode to 
Music was born beneath the sheets. He had 
volunteered to write it for the Installation of 
the Duke of Grafton as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, on the ground that 
Gratitude should not sit silent, and leave Ex- 
pectation to sing, but was in no hurry to set 
about the self-imposed task. One morning, 
after breakfast, Mr. Nicholls, calling upon 
Gray, roused him by knocking so loudly at 
his room door, that the startled poet, jump- 
ing out of bed, threw open the door, and 
hailing the visitor with, ‘‘Hence, avaunt; 
*tis holy ground!” Nicholls was inclined to 
think Gray had taken leave of his senses, 
until the latter set his mind at ease by re- 
peating several verses quite new to him ; and 
the recitation ended, saying: ‘‘ Well, I have 
begun the Ode, and now I shall finish it.” 

One of the best known lines in English 
poetry came into its author’s head when 
he was actually asleep. While visiting at 
Minto, Campbell one evening went to bed 
early, his thoughts full of a new poem. 
About two in the morning he suddenly 
wakened, repeating, ‘‘ Events to come cast 
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their shadows before.” Ringing the bell 
sharply, a servant obeyed the summons, to 
find the summoner with one foot in bed and 
one on the floor. ‘ Are you ill, sir?” inquired 
he. “Ill!” cried Campbell. ‘ Never better 
in my life. Leave me the eandle, and 
oblige me with a cup of tea.” Seizing his 
pen, he set down the happy thought, chang- 
ing ‘‘ events to come” into ‘‘ coming events,” 
and over the non-inebriating cup completed 
the first draft of Lochiel’s Warning. Long- 
fellow’s Wreck of the Hesperus came into his 
mind as he was smoking his pipe, the night 
after a violent storm. He went to bed, but 
could not sleep; the Hesperus would not be 
denied, and as he lay, the verses flowed on 
without let or hindrance until the poem was 
completed. Wadsworth used to go to bed 
on returning from his morning walk, and 
while breakfasting there, dictate the lines he 
had put together on the march. 

One of Johnson’s earliest ventures in book- 
making was the translating of Lobo’s Voyage 
to Abyssinia, which put five guineas into his 
pocket. Lying in bed, he dictated sheet after 
sheet to his friend Hector, who carried them 
off to the printer without staying for John- 
son to peruse them. When the fit was on 
him, Rousseau remained in bed, carefully 
drawing his curtains to keep out the daylight, 
and gave himself up to the delights of com- 
position. Scores of pieces great and small, 
hundreds of letters grave and gay, came from 
Voltaire’s bed at Ferney. In bed, Paesiello 
composed his Barb ere di Seviglia and La 
Molinara. One at least of Rossini’s operas 
was composed under the same conditions. It 
was in the days when he was young, poor 
and unknown, and lived in wretched quar- 
ters. After writing a duet, the manuscript 
slipped off the sheets and found a resting- 
place under the bed. Rossini was too warm 
and comfortable to get out of bed to recover 





it, and moreover believed it would be un- 
lucky to pick it up, so went to work to re- 
write it. To his disgust, he could not remem- 
ber it sufficiently, so he set about writing a 
new one, and had just finished whena friend 
came into the room. ‘Try that over,” said 
he, ‘‘and tellme what you think of it.” The 
piece was pronounced to be very good. 
**Now,” said Rossini, ‘‘ put your hand under 
the bed ; you'll find another duet there; try 
that.” His instructions were obeyed, and 
the original composition declared much better 
of the two. Then they sang both over, Ros- 
sini in bed, his friend sitting on its edge, and 
arrived at the same conclusion. ‘‘ What will 
you do with the worst one?” asked the visi- 
tor. ‘‘Oh,I shall turn that into a terzetto,” 
answered Rossini ; and he did. 

Swift, fond as he was of lying in bed of a 
morning thinking of wit for the day, wrote 
to his friend Sheridan: ‘‘ Pray, do not em- 
ploy your time in lolling abed till noon to 
read Homer.” Better, perhaps, do that than 
imitate George IV., and lie in bed devouring 
newspapers the best part of the day. Many 
very clever people, however, have scouted 
the idea of health, wealth and wisdom, com- 
ing of early rising. Macaulay read much in 
bed, and anxious to keep up his German, im- 
posed upon himself the task of perusing 
twenty pages of Schiller every day before 
getting up. Maule won his senior-wrangler- 
ship by studying hard, long after ordinary 
folk were up and about, cosily ensconced 
under the blankets. John Foster thought his 
sermons out of bed; methodical Anthony 
Trollope regularly read for an hour before 
rising ; and Mary Somerville made it a rule 
not to get up before twelve or one, although 
she began work at eight; reading, writing 
and calculating hard—with her pet sparrow 
resting upon her arm—four or five hours 
every day, but those hours were spent abed. 
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SIENA. 


It has been truly said that every square 
league of Italian soil deserves our attention 
and study, and perhaps no part of Italy is 


more full of rich and varied human interest | 


than the quondam republics of Florence, Pisa, 
Lucca, and Siena, of the last of which I pro- 
pose to write in this article. 

Etruscan vases and other remains have at 
various times been found in and around Siena; 
but nothing is known with certainty of its 
history, until, in the reign of Augustus, we 
find it spoken of as a Roman military colony. 
The three hills upon which it stands rise to 
upward of one thousand feet above the sea 
level, and the soil of which they are composed 
is doubtless the product of volcanic action. 
Siena has always been subject to earthquakes, 
which, however, at the worst, never did 
greater injury than the shaking down of a 
few chimneys. Formerly they recurred at 
intervals of forty or fifty years, but latterly 
they have been much more frequent, ten years 
rarely passing without their unwelcome ad- 
vent. During the months of July and August 
of last year they they occasioned great terror 
in Siena: in one day no fewer than seventy 
shocks were observed, and thousands of the 
inhabitants camped out in the squares and 
gardens, lest their houses should fall upon 
them. Scientific men tell us that the tufa 
upon which the city stands being to a great 
extent hollowed out, there is very little danger 
of the earthquakes doing real injury ; but to 
unscientific residents, the existence of this 
hollow space underneath makes the fate of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram seem more pain- 
fully probable than if solid earth were below. 
Be this as it may, in spite of the panic, no 
damage has actually been done ; and the huge 
masses of the churches and palaces show no 
rents or cracks, save one or two that are 
almost as venerable as the buildings them- 
selves, 

Siena used to be a more favorite station for 
English residents than it now is. Before 
railway days, almost all visitors to Rome from 
the north passed a day or two in Siena ; now 





the railway conveys them direct from Flor- 
ence, and the ancient little city is passed by. 
Those, however, who follow the older fashion 
find its interest grow upon them, as the strain 
and stress of the nineteenth century fades 
from their mind and they gradually feel more 
and more at home among the relics of the 
spirit of the Middle Ages. 

After the Lombard invasion of Italy, Siena, 
was governed by a representative of the Lom- 
bard kings ; but when, in 800, Charlemagne 
destroyed, or, more properly, absorbed into 
his empire the kingdom of the iron crown, 
Siena was declared a free city. The lordships 
and baronies and rich lands he divided, with 
no niggard hand, among his warlike followers 
from beyond the Alps, and some of these 
became the ancestors of the nobility of Siena. 
The soil, then, as now, rich beyond all north- 
ern ideas, and generous of corn, wine, and 
oil, soon rendered wealthy its fortunate pos- 
sessors, who, no longer contented with the 
feudal castles on their estates, began to build 
palaces in Siena, and built them so solidly 
that now, after five or six centuries, they 
stand firm and strong as when erected, and 
there seems no reason why they should not 
bid defiance to time and earthquakes for five 
centuries more. The feudal origin of these 
palaces, and the fact that the possessors de- 
rived their revenues from wide lordships and 
domains outside the city, in some degree 
accounts for what for a long time greatly 
puzzled me. 

As you walk through the old streets of 
Siena, every hundred yards, or even much 
more frequently, you come upon great pal- 
azzi, for the most part built of enormously 
solid masonry, and often of such vast size 
that you would think that each one could ac- 
commodate a whole regiment. How was it 
possible, I have often thought, for such 
houses to be erected and the expenses of such 
households to be borne in an inland city, shut 
out from the wealth derived from maritime 
trade, which made princes of the merchants 
of Venice, Genoa and Pisa? True the wealth 
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of many of these great families is a thing of 
the past. I recently heard of a whole patri- 
cian family living in a portion of their huge 
palace, all being entirely supported out of 
the dowry of the wife of the eldest son, who 
was probably the daughter of some wealthy 
plebeian. Yet not one of this interesting fam- 
ily would doa hand’s turn of work to save 
himself from starvation; they are far too 
sensible of what is due to themselves and to 
the honor of the family. Still, it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that the patrician 
families of Siena are poor. On the contrary, 
the most distinguished of them remain pos- 
sessed of great estates in the country as well 
as of their stately old palaces in the city. 
For instance, the Palazzo Tolomei was built 
in 1205. It is an imposing square Gothic pile 
of stone, dark with the grime of nearly seven 
centuries, during which period the family 
have been leading patricians in Siena, and 
they still continue to occupy an important 
position in the city. The Chigis, Piccolo- 
minis, Bandinis, and many others, retain 
their ancient state and greatness. The Pic- 
colomini family gave two Popes to Rome— 
the celebrated Eneas Sylvius, who wore the 


tiara as Pius II., and his nephew, Pius III. 
To this family also belonged that Ascanius 


Piccolomini. Archbishop of Siena, who, 
when the prison doors of the Inquisition were 
opened to Galileo, received the venerable 
philosopher, and made a home for him with- 
in the walls of the Archiepiscopal Palace. 
The persecuted philosopher seems to have 
been quite overcome with the kindness 
showered upon him by the Archbishop, for 
he speaksof it in his letters as ‘‘ inexplicable.” 
To this family also belongs that Octavio Pic- 
colomini whose defection from Wallenstein 
forms the subject of Schiller’s drama. His 
portrait may be seen at the Palazzo Pubblico 
on a charger at full gallop in somewhat the 
same truculent attitude in which Napoleon is 
popularly represented crossing the Alps. 
The Saracini family, whose massive palace is 
one of the principal ornaments of the Via 
della Citta, has during its long history given 
one Pope and many Cardinals to Rome. It is, 
however, on the point of dying out, only one 
aged childless representative remaining. 

I am assured that the families who reckon 
Popes among their predecessors, as for in- 
stance the Piccolomini, Chigi and Saracini, 
date the greater part of their wealth and 
greatness from that time. The Popes appear, 





as a matter of course, to have made use of 
the vast revenues of the Church to aggran- 
dize their families. We are wont to attri- 
bute the political maxim, ‘‘To the victors 
the spoils,” to old General Andrew Jackson ; 
but, if the above statement be true, he took 
no new departure when he laid down the 
principle, but was following a time-honored, 
not to say sacred, precedent. An unwritten 
law, by which only the eldest son of each 
patrician house has been allowed to marry, 
has powerfully contributed to prevent the 
dispersion of their inherited wealth, 

Florence was in 1530 besieged and con- 
quered by the combined arms of the Emperor 
Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. Siena, 
yielding to the traditional hatred of many 
centuries, sent some pieces of artillery into 
the Imperial camp, and rejoiced greatly at 
the downfall of her ancient foe. That joy 
did not last long. Hardly was Florence his, 
when Charles determined to become pos- 
sessed of Siena, and this, by fraud and force, 
he succeeded in a few years in accomplish- 
ing. 

The better to dominate the unruly city, the 
Spaniards built a powerful fortress. Proud 
of their long self-government and jealous of 
their independence, the Sienese felt this to be 
intolerable. They sent ambassadors to the 
Emperor to implore him not to affix upon 
their free city this badge of servitude. The 
Imperial reply was: Sic volu, sic jubeo. They 
sent to Pope Julius III.; they had hope in 
him, for was not his mother, Christofana 
Saracini, a daughter of Siena? But Julius 
cared more for the shameful pleasures to 
which he was addicted than for the liberty of 
the country of his forefathers, and replied, 
‘* Tf one castle does not suffice his Imperial 
Majesty to keep within bounds these hare- 
brained Sienese, why, let him build two.” 
Rejected on all hands, the Sienese took 
courage from despair. They secretly con- 
spired, determined to dare everything, and 
on July 27, 1552, they rose in insurrection 
against their Spanish masters. For three 
days a fierce struggle raged throughout the 
city: every street, every square, every palace, 
almost every house, was a battle-field. The 
struggle ended in the triumph of the citizens; 
the Spaniards were beaten, and the flag of 
the Republic again waved from the Palazzo 
Pubblico. ' 

The Spaniards, who had retired to the 
newly-erected fortress, saw themselves com- 
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pelled to capitulate, and no sooner did the 
citizens become possessed of it than they pro- 
ceeded to raze it to the ground. Where this 
ill-omened castle stood, there is now the 
garden of the Lizza, a charming little public 
park, which commands very extensive views 
of the surrounding country. Thither every 
evening almost all Siena resorts to breathe 
fresh air and to see and be seen. To go back 
three hundred years : when Charles V. heard 
of the surrender of the Spanish garrison he 
was furious, and the year 1553 saw a Spanish 
army of vengeance carrying fire and sword 
into the Sienese territory. This army was 
checked by the unexpected and heroic resist- 
ance of the little town of Montalcino, which 
was closely invested for eighty days. But in 
the following year came another army, under 
the ferocious Marignano, and this time the 
Spaniards penetrated to the very walls of the 
city, and 25,000 Spaniards and soldiers of 
Cosimo bivouacked before the gates. All the 
citizens were called to arms, and the priests 
and monks were compelled to work on the 
fortifications. 

Three ladies, named Forteguerri, Piccolo- 
mini, and Fausti, organized three battalions 
of women. Three thousand maidens worked 
on the ramparts and in the trenches. The 
general-in-chief was Pietro Strozzi, a Flor- 
entine exile, and a bitter personal enemy of 
Cosimo. He determined to relieve Siena by 
a coup de main against Florence. Marignano 
marched to prevent him. The two armies 
met at Marciano, where the Sienese suffered 
the crushing defeat of Scannagallo, caused by 
the treachery of the commander of the French 
cavalry in the service of Siena, who had been 
bought by Marignano with the price of twelve 
tin flasks filled with pieces of gold. The 
Sienese lost all their artillery and fifty-five 
banners, while 12,000 men fell either killed or 
wounded. 

The siege now became more strict and more 
dreadful—little or no quarter was given. 
Fifteen hundred peasants, caught by Mari- 
guano while endeavoring to take supplies into 
the city, were hanged within sight of the 
despairing citizens, so that a Spanish historian, 
an eye-witness, adds: ‘‘The trees seemed to 
prod'ice more dead bodies of men than leaves.” 
Still tse citizens would not yield, and they 
even carried their patriotism to the height of 
inhumanity to their own flesh and blood, 
several times turning out of the gates hun- 
dreds of ‘‘ useless mouths,” consisting of the 





old, the sick, the infirm, and of women and 
children, who either perished by the Spanish 
sword, or became the prey of wild beasts, or 
died from cold and hunger. Within thecity, 
tothe ravages of the sword and of famine 
were added those of pestilence, and at length. 
on the 17th of April, 1555, Siena surrendered. 
Before the siege it numbered forty thousand 
inhabitants, at its close there remained but 
six thousand; but the thirty-four thousand 
then left to be accounted for did not all perish 
in the siege, for seven hundred families, pre- 
fering exile to slavery, wandered forth into 
voluntary banishment. 

Upon the surrender of the republic in 1555, 
Charles V. handed it over in fief to his son, 
Philip II. of Spain, and he, in turn, at the 
treaty of the Chateau de Cambray (1559), 
made it over to Cosimo dei Medici, whom 
Italian historians are wont to call the Tiberius 
of Tuscana. From that time Siena remained 
an integral part of the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany, until after exactly three hundred years, 
in 1859, it decided by a plebiscite, first among 
its sister cities, to place itself under the tri- 
color flag of United Italy. 

From the earliest times, and during the 
most stormy periods of its independent exist- 
ence, the Republic of Siena was a liberal 
patron of the art of painting, and the deep 
religious feeling and tender devotional beauty 
of the works of its great masters, from the 
thirteenth century downward, still appeal to 
the traveler as well from the altars and walls 
of its many churches as in the ‘‘ Istituto delle 
belle arti,” where the treasures of many of 
the suppressed convents have been collected. 
That the love of painting is not dead in this 
one of its old haunts is shown by the splendid 
mosaics executed on the facade of the Cathe- 
dral by Signor Luigi Mussini, the distin- 
guished painter, director of the institution 
just named, and by Signor Franchi, who is 
also attached to the institution. The excel- 
lence of the school of wood-carving in Siena 
is shown by the yearly increasing amount of 
delicate and costly work entrusted to Siena 
houses by connoisseurs of this branch of art 
in England; and it is interesting that the 
whole of the internal ornamental woodwork 
on, I believe, the last Cunard liner was ex- 
ecuted here. 

Few buildings in Italy, or indeed in the 
world, present a more imposing appearance 
than does the Cathedral, built on the very 
summit of one of the hills on which Siena 
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stands ; though it takes time to accustom the 
eye to the alternate courses of white and 
black marble of which it is built, and archi- 
tectural critics find fault with itsstyle. None, 
however, can deny the extraordinary richness 
and imposing effect of the interior. More 
even than the Cathedral, the numerous and 
massive palaces, seemingly capable of defying 
all enemies, including time, attest the devel- 
opment to which architecture had attained in 
Siena in the Middle Ages. 

In all, Siena gave nine Popes to Rome, a 
gift possibly of doubtful advantage ; but of 
the benefit to Christendom of the Saints that 
were born in Siena there can be no doubt. 
Of these the greatest was Catherine, the 
daughter of a dyer, who, in her short life of 
thirty-three years, by her greatness of soul 
and absolute saintliness of character, became 
a power in Christendom, and by effecting the 
return of the papacy from Avignon to Rome, 
influenced, toan extent difficult now to esti- 
mate, the history of the whole world. The 


purity of the style of her letters is as remark- 
able as the force of her character and the 
saintliness of her life, and she is justly re- 
garded, with Danté, Petrarch and Boccacio, 


as one of the founders of that lingua Toscana 
which has become modern Italian. 

It is interesting, too, as one comes under 
the shadow of the enormous mass of the huge 
church of St. Dominic, and passes into the 
cloisters, now occupied as a studio by the dis- 
tinguished sculptor Sarrocchi, to remember 
that this was long the abode of the ‘“‘angelical 
doctor,” St. Thomas of Aquinas. 

The old city sits a queen upon three hills, 
and from every point in the surrounding 
country its cathedral, its towers and walls 
form a picture of singular beauty. In its 
medizval walls, still intact and perfect, were 
once no fewer than thirty-eight gates ; of 
these, thirty have been closed, so that eight 
remain open. The circuit of the walls is seven 
kilometres, and they enclose an irregular 
star-shaped space, a good deal of which is laid 
out in olive-yards and gardens. Once Siena 
numbered 100,000 inhabitants ; now there are 
but 24,000. After the ravages of the plague, 
1348, and the last struggle for the freedom of 
the Republic in 1554-5, many houses were 
razed, and the ground occupied by them was 
turned into gardens, as we now see them. 
The surrounding country, as seen from the 
walls of the fortress, appears one great olive- 
yard and vineyard. The vines are either 





trained upon mulberries or upon other trees, 
rarely upon olives. In the winter the gray 
silvery sheen of the olives stands out against 
the bright red earth, which has given it name 
to “‘ burnt Siena ;” but with the spring the 
young corn planted everywhere between the 
olives and the mulberries covers the ground 
with exquisite verdure ; and when the vines 
and other trees put out their leaves toward 
the middle of May, it is difficult to conceive 
of a fairer green than the country exhibits. 

In a month or six weeks all is changed ; 
hill and valley alike are golden with ripe 
green, and as soon as the grain is harvested 
the land reverts to its native redness, though 
late in the autumn this is relieved by some 
green crops, as welcome to the eye as they 
doubtless are to the cattle for whose suste- 
nance they are intended. Last year the yield 
of grapes was exceptionally abundant, and it 
was curious, as one drove along distant coun- 
try lanes, to see great purple clusters hang- 
ing by the roadside from the topmost branches 
of oaks and other trees upon which the vines 
had been trained. At this season, too, 
women and boys are to be seen up among the 
branches gathering the grapes, and the great 
white, large-horned, meek-eyed oxen draw 
primitive vans through the fields on which 
are the tubs or baskets in which the grapes 
are collected. The landscape, as seen from 
the walls, is occasionally relieved by groves 
of the stone pine and copses of oak and other 
trees. The latter are, I fear, becoming 
scarcer year by year, for the Sienese seem to 
have less respect for trees than even 
the Italians generaly, and to have no 
compunction in cutting them down. 
There is but one exception to this sad rule, 
and that is the cypress, a grove or avenue of 
which every Italian gentleman strives to have 
around his villa. Very beautiful in its flame- 
like form, but after all not so beautiful as the 
oak, which nowhere flourishes better than 
here in Tuscany, if only allowed to do so. It 
is painful to look at the denuded condition of 
Italy as regards wood, and then think of the 
magnificent forests of oak that have been 
felled within the last thirty years to provide 
sleepers for its railway system. 

To return to the view from the walls of 
Siena. The distant hillsides are covered with 
ilex and oak, but for the most part only 
scrub, as the charcoal-burner is always at 
work, and long before the trees have reached 
maturity, they fall before the inexorable ax. 
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These hills stretch away, range beyond range, 
into the distance, and in the soft waning 
light present the most exquisite shades of 
purple. To the south the wooded Monte 
Amiata rises to a height of 5,600 feet, about 
halfway distant between Siena and Rome, 
while to the north the main chain of the 
Apennines, on the confines of Modena, rises 
high above the other hills by which the city 
is surrounded, and in winter, deep in snow, 
and gleaming white in the sunshine, presents 
a truly Alpine appearance. When you enter 
one of the gates of Siena, you pass along nar- 
row streets, many of which are so steep as to 
be impassable to vehicles. Along the more 
level streets come lumbering country wains, 
each drawn by two milk-white oxen, with 
great branching horns, and large’ soft eyes. 
The Contadine from the surrounding district, 
with bright, handsome, wholesome faces and 
immense waving Tuscan hats, give much 
picturesqueness to the streets, as do the nu- 
merous ecclesiastics in their shovel hats and 
knee-breeches. 

In August comes the great festival of the 
city, the Palio. Its origin is lost in hoar an- 


tiquity. In fact, there is reason to believe 
that when only the summits of the three hills 
upon which Siena sits were built upon, the 
inhabitants used to come down to meet one 
another into what is now the Piazza del 


Campo, the great market-place. It is a true 
amphitheatre, having exactly the form of an 
immense upturned cockle-shell, and proba- 
bly it was once the crater of a volcano. Its 
size may be estimated ,by the fact that it is 
said to hold, and indeed on at least one occa- 
sion has held as many as 35,000 people, 
though half that number is sufficient to give 
it a crowded appearance. The principal 
building in the Piazza is the magnificent 
Palace of the Republic, standing now as 
strong and intact and perfect as if it had not 
witnessed the daily life, the games, and the 
life and death struggles of Siena in countless 
revolutions throughout nearly six centuries 
—for it was commenced in 1284 and finished 
about 1330. Rising gracefully by the side of 
the Palace of the Republic is the so-called 
Mangia Tower, which from every part of the 
city and for many miles around is visible, a 
miracle of lightness and strength. The Pal- 
azzo Pubblico, with the Mangia Tower, forms 
the diameter or base of the semi-circle, and 
stands at the lowest part of the Piazza, while 
the semi-circle of palaces faces it from higher 





ground in a regular ampitheatre. In remote 
times the citizens used here to celebrate a 
game called ‘‘ Elmora,” which was in truth 
more than a game; it was a regular battle 
with sticks and stones and other weapons, 
and always caused the death of at least one 
citizen. For this, in 1291, was substituted 
boxing, which continued to be practiced 
down to the beginning of the present century. 
But the public games of the ‘‘ Contrade” ve- 
gan in 1482, in which year, for the first time, 
jousts and tourneys were held by them in the 
Piazza. From 1500 to 1599 the Contrade had 
annual bull-fights, to whieh each Contrada 
brought its own bull. A little fortress, too, 
was constructed and adorned with banners 
by each Contrada, in which the bull-fighters 
sought refuge when too closely pressed by 
the tormented animals. The cruel sport gave 
place, from 1650 to 1750, to races between 
buffaloes, each ridden by a jockey ; but as 
this also was almost always accompanied by 
death or severe wounds to some of the com- 
petitors, in 1950 horses were substituted for 
buffaloes, and the races have thus been run 
down to the present day. The word ‘‘Con- 
trada” simply means a street or district in 
the city, but the Contrade are more than lay 
corporations; each has a church, a distinc- 
tive banner, and special regulations of its 
own. They are probably as old as the Re- 
public itself. In 1328 there were fifty-nine 
of these Contrade. Thirteen ceased to exist 
at the time of the plague, and twenty-three 
more after the siege. Six were suppressed 
in 1675 for having insulted the judges at the 
tourney of that year, thus leaving the seven- 
teen which stillremain. The Contrade mostly 
take their name from some animal, a picture 
of which is emblazoned upon their respective 
banners. These emblems are as follows: the 
tortoise (the most ancient), the goose, the 
tower, the giraffe, the conch-shell, the wood, 
the caterpillar, the wolf, the eagle, the owl, 
the wave, the dragon, the snail, the panther, 
the sheep, the unicorn, and the porcupine. 
Of these only ten are allowed to run horses 
at the Palio, the course being too narrow to 
admit more with safety. For weeks before 
the event actually comes off, the greatest ex- 
citement prevails throughout the city, every 
one being anxious for the success of the horse 
belonging to his or her Contrada. At length 
the great day arrives. The ten horses that 
are to run are led into the churches of their 
respective Contrade, and are there blessed by 





the priests. The banners of all the seventeen 
Contrade wave everywhere throughout the 
city. The people are crowded into the im- 
mense shell-like space of the Piazza del 
Campo, the centre of which is occupied by 
the spectators, as are tier upon tier of seats 
arranged against the ground floor of the pal- 
aces, and also balconies at a higher level. 

The course is a stone pavement, about 
thirty feet wide, on the outside circumfer- 
ence of the Piazza, and exactly below the 
tiers of seats at the base of the palaces. It is 
now covered three or four inches deep with 
sand and earth, and even with this concession 
it seems a desperate course for mortal horses 
torun, Not only are the turns short and 
sharp, but there are constant steep ascents 
and descents. Where the descending slope 
is steepest, near the beautiful little chapel 
erected hard by the Palazzo Pubblico, not 
only have hoardings been freely erected, but 
they have been well padded with beds and 
mattresses, to give if possible a soft reception 
to any unfortunate rider who may be spilt 
here. A troop of Carbineers, who, through- 
out Italy, are employed on police duty, and 
who are particularly fine men, well horsed, 
and with superb uniforms, canter round the 
course two or three times to clear it of peo- 
ple. 

The appearance of the Piazza during last 
year’s Palio was at this moment very strik- 
ing. An old gentleman, in one of the bal- 
conies, who said he was seventy-four years 
old, and that he had witnessed more than 
fifty Palios, estimated the number of people 
present at nearly 30,000. He was, of course, 
a laudalor temporis acti, and thought the 
present show very inferior to those of his 
youth. Probably, however, the change was 
more in the spectator than in the scene. The 
tiers of seats crowded with gaily dressed 
spectators, the bright colored clothing of the 
crowd, the characteristic immense broad 
waving Tuscan hats of the countrywomen, 
the waving of fans, the hum of many voices, 
hke the roar of the sea when the wind drives 
shoreward its thundering breakers, the 
grand old palaces decked out for the occasion, 
on whose topmost balconies up to the towers 
and roofs were grouped spectators, the music 
of the bands, the roll of the drums, the wav- 
ing of banners, the signal shots from mortars, 
the capering of horses, and the wild joy of an 
entire people, together formed a strange and 
intoxicating tout ensemble of movement, 
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color and sound. The clusters of many- 
colored elastic balloons, inflated by the 
venders and floated up almost to the level of 
the roofs of the palace, were a distinct addi- 
tion to the brightness of the scene. 

But now, in a moment, every voice is 
hushed and every neck is craned. From the 
street Casato, preceded by a band of music, 
appear the representatives of the seventeen 
Contrade, greeted by the applause of their 
respective partisans. Each Contrada is re- 
presented by a captain, clothed in splendid 
armor, two ensigns, who act as wavers of 
banners, a first page, who walks by himself, 
carrying a banner on his shoulder, a drum- 
mer, and four other pages, all attired in the 
brilliant and picturesque fashion of the 
Middle Ages. Then follows the horse of 
parade, a show horse, richly caparisoned, 
bearing a rider armed cap-a-pie as a knight, 
and, lastly, the horse that is to do the run- 
ning, without even a saddle, and quite with- 
out ornament. Where these horses are 
procured, or how selected, I do not know ; 
they must be chosen for qualities of speed or 
endurance, but they are said to be horses that, 
except on this festal day, are busy all the 
year round drawing carts and performing 
other humble duties. They are little crea- 
tures and have a weedy appearance. The 
bright colors of the costumes of the Middle 
Ages, the plumes on the helmets, the bur- 
nished cuirasses, the rich caparisons of the 
horses, the flashing swords, the gracefully 
attired pages, the bold knights, the dexterous 
ensigns—who, proud of their office, wave 
their banners in a thousand capricious curves, 
yet so that they always remain unfurled, and 
every now and again, hurl them into the air, 
catching them with wonderful agility—and 
the captains with a grave and solemn air, 
befitting the dignity of their position—in 
short, all this wealth of costume, all this 
varied luxury of dress and of arms, carries 
even the most matter-of-fact beholder many 
centuries backward on the stream of time, to 
the days of embattled castles with moats and 
drawbridges, and of jousts and tourneys. 
Certainly our modern dress, when placed side 
by side with that of the Middle Ages, looks 
mean and common indeed. 

As the Contrade defile past the balcony, 
where sit the judges of the course, they stop 
to salute them, to wave their banners, and to 
throw them into the air. Last comes the 
**Caroccio,” or sacred war car of the Repub- 
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lic, the pride of the ancestors of those who | 


now surround it, in defense of which the 
flower of the youth of Siena bled and died on 
many a hard-fought field. It isadorned with 
the standard which waved at the famous 
battle of Monte Aperto, and with the banners 
of all the Contrade of Siena. The represen- 
tatives of the Contrade, nearly 200 in all, 
now range themselves on tiers of seats, ap- 
propriately raised at the foot of the Palazzo 
Pubblico ; and a wonderful picture the old 
palace makes, with the graceful Mangia 
tower rising beside it—its windows alive with 
gay and happy faces, and atits base a perfect 
parterre of bright colors, formed by the rep- 
resentatives of the Contrade. The roll of 
drums ceases, the many-colored banners are 
no longer waved, the music is hushed, and 
there only remains the murmur of the 
agitated and expectant crowd. The show 
having finished, the business of the day now 
begins. The horses that are to compete are 
ridden bare-backed. However humble their 
ordinary employment, they seem now affected 
by the general enthusiasm around them and 
are eager for the start. Hark! the roll of a 
drum, the report of a gun, the rope falls, and 
the ten horses are off ina wild gallop. The 
partisans of the respective Contrade are in a 
state of great excitement, and cheer their 
champions on with frantic cries. The horse 
of the ‘‘ Lupo ” (wolf) is alittle ahead of any 
of the others; but that of the ‘‘Torre” 
(tower) presses him hard, although the rider 
of the latter had been thrown and slightly 
hurt at the trial race in the morning. There 
is a sharp struggle between the two riders 
with their leather thongs, the horses all the 
time at full gallop, and then the horse of the 
‘‘Torre ” shoots ahead, passes the starting- 
point for the third time, and wins. The Con- 
trada of the Torre is that which surrounds 
the Mangia Tower andthe Palazza Pubblico, 
and great is the delight of its inhabitants. A 
woman begins to ring the bell of the chapel of 
the Piazza. The victorious rider receives the 
prize from the hands of the judges, and the 
flag with the date, glorious for him and for 
his Contrada, worked uponit. It is difficult 
to say whether man or horse is the hero of 
the hour ; both are greeted with transports of 
joy, and are even fondly embraced by both 
men and women. They are then led in 








triumph into a church, where a priest in- 
tones the ‘‘ Te Deum,” amid the ‘* Evvivas ” 
of the people, for the Italians see nothing ir- 
reverent in this strange proceeding. 


About a fortnight after the Palio, the con- 
quering Contrada gives a dinner to the rep- 
resentatives of all the other Contrade. This 
year it took place in a narrow street at one 
side of the Palazzo Pubblico, right down in 
the middle of which tables were placed. On 
either side the houses were brilliantly illu- 
minated with tapers and Chinese lanterns of 
many colors, and, of its kind, nothing could 
be more picturesque. This dinner takes place 
at 9 Pp. M., and lasts far into the night. The 
narrow old street, with its lofty houses lighted 
from basement to garret, with here a tri- 
umphal arch of evergreens, and there a trans- 
parency of the arms of the Contrada ; the in- 
terested, but most orderly—citizens of Siena 
—with their wives and children, assisting at 
the banquet by walking down one side of the 
tables and up the other ; the narrow streak of 
soft blue Italian sky between the housetops 
on either side, illuminated by a full clear 
moon, which being in the zenith, looked down 
upon the festivity ; altogether formed a really 
charming tableaux. 


I am assured that there is little drunken- 
ness, and not much betting on these occa- . 
sions. Certainly, I, personally, saw no 
drunkenness, nor did I hear any bets made. 
This is, however, strictly negative evidence, 
and one would expect a great deal of betting 
in a country where in every town, little and 
great, there is an office for the sale of tickets 
in the Government and Municipal Lotteries, 
institutions for national demoralization 
worthy only of the darkest of the dark ages. Be 
this as it may, Inever beheld a gentler or more 
well-behaved crowd, and the great Piazza 
was quickly emptied by means of the eleven 
streets or passages which open into it. 


St. Catherine speaks of the sangue dolce of 
her beloved Sienese ; and there is a feeling in 
the city that it is not consistent with this 
trait of their character that the riders at the 
Palio should be allowed to strike one another 
with their whips, a clear survival from the 
old days when the ‘‘ Elmora” always counted 
its victims slain, and boxing and bull-fighting 
were the order of the day. 

Samuel James Capper. 





MADAME GERAND. 


| bedrooms, kitchen and scullery, all on one 
| flat. 

MalIson-RONCHARD was a long, narrow| [| had been directed to this out-of-the-way 
white house, situated on the bank of one of | habitation—chateau, he rather pretentiously 
the great rivers of France, and only separated | styled it—by M. Baston, a notary and house- 
from it by the high levée or causeway, on | agent, who informed me, with a profusion of 
which a straight line of road bordered by tall | hows and shrugs, that the place would suit 
poplars extended as far as the eye could reach | me ‘*to a wonder,” adding that the owner, 
on either side. being herself the daughter of an English- 

The house was turned endways toward the woman (the late lamented Madame Ron- 
road. 


CHAPTER I. 


Its double range of windows, and its | chard), would quite understand what was 
two doors—one low, mean-looking, and evi- | requisite to make me and my family com- 
dently thrust in as an after-thought at the | fortable. M. Baston evidently considered the 
corner of the rez-de-chaussée; the other rather | use of this word a graceful concession to 
imposing in appearance, and gained by a| English prejudice. Notwithstanding his as- 
flight of stone steps—opened on a court-yard, | surance, however, I found the accommoda- 
of which the most noticeable features were a | tion scanty. The place looked bare and 


range of poplars ; a dilapidated and weather- | cheerless in comparison with our neat English 
stained alcove, round which a half-withered | home ; the little salon on the first floor, with 
clematis made a poor feint of twining ; and the adjoining bedroom, being the only apart- 
an old well, protected by a moss-grown par- ments fitted up with any degree of comfort. 


apet, and furnished with a windlassand chain. The upper rooms, although well-sized and 


Only the end windows of the first and second 
floors looked over the court-yard wall on the | 
white road, the dark poplar trees, and the | 
broad river beyond ; and of this view we had | 
the full benefit—the extreme end of the house, | 
with its narrow door opening from the base- | 
ment story, having been partitioned off by | 
Madame Gerand for the accommodation and 
greater seclusion of her Jodgers. With a/! 
similar intent, she had erected a steep and | 
ladder-like staircase from the passage called 
by courtesy a hall, to the topmost story of the 


airy, were poorly furnished, and the narrow 
staircase did not boast a shred of carpet ; 
madame shaking her head energetically when 
asked to provide it. A door on the upper 
landing communicated with her part of the 
house; but this, she said, witha touch of sad- 
ness in her tone, had not been opened for 
very many years—not, in fact, since her 
mother’s death. 

These drawbacks were, however, counter- 
balanced by advantages not to be secured in 
more convenient and fashionable localities. 


portion thus alienated, so that her tenants | Besides the benefit of country air for my little 
enjoyed, as she explained, all the convenience | charges, one of whom had been somewhat of 
of a private house, together with the privi- | an invalid from her birth, we had the use of 
leges and immunities of furnished lodgings. | a large well-kept garden opening from the 


This it was which determined my choice, | 
and led me—a childless widow, in charge of | 
two little orphan nieces—to establish myself | 
at Maison-Ronchard in preference to en- 
gaging a suite of apartments in one of the 
large hotels of the neighboring town. It was 
my first winter abroad, and I had not become 
reconciled to the idea of parlor, drawing-room, 


court-yard. 

Madame Gerand was a market-gardener on 
a small scale, and her light cart was sent 
every Wednesday and Saturday into Haut- 
bourg, where the bush-fruits and white straw- 
berries planted by her English mother, and, 
later in the season, her peaches and apricots, 
choice apples and large pears, found, as she 
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told me, a ready sale in the fruit-market on 
the Place Saint Louis. 

At the end of the court was the wooden 
gate leading to the vineyard, which covered 
the whole side of the steep hill rising behind 
the house, for madame was also an extensive 
proprietaire, having inherited from her 
father, with the dwelling house and garden, 
a large tract of the vineland extending along 
the northern bank of the river. 

At the foot of the hill, and close under the 
shelter of the court-yard wall, stood the cot- 
tage of Guilbert, the vigneron, who was also 
steward, gardener, and general outdoor ser- 
vant, while his wife seemed to act as a kind 
of charwoman, doing much of Madame Ge- 
nard’s household work, her only domestic 
being a Bretonne named Francoise, of whom 
I need only say here, that she was old and 
cross, and with alla model of honesty and 
propriety. 

As to Madame Gerand herself, she was a 
small, thin, sharp-faced woman, wearing her 
own gray hair braided under a plain cap, and 
scarcely looking her age, which she said was 
sixty-one. Unlike most Frenchwomen, she 
was undemonstrative and reticent on the sub- 


ject of her family and personal affairs. She 
spoke English fluently, but used many En- 


glish idioms. Her voice was thin and high, 
and her manner ungracious and even repel- 
lent, though not absolutely rude. Her dress 
was that of a widow, black, with the plain 
net cap and gauze veil worn at that time in 
France by widows of the, bourgeois class. 

As Iwrite of a long past time, I may say 
without indiscretion, that the inhabitants of 
the old town of Hautbourg were, almost with- 
out exception, staunch Carlists, rendering 
allegiance in secret to the exiled representa- 
tive of the Bourbons, and submitting only 
under protest to the rule of the Citizen King. 
The customs of the ancien regime still pre- 
vailed there to a great extent, and only a 
woman of the higher ranks could venture to 
appear in a bonnet. 

Madame used to walk into town on Sun- 
days and market-days attired in her cassi- 
mere dress, rockspun shawl, and widow’s cap 
and veil, sheltering herself from sunshine and 
showers under a huge cotton umbrella. Truth 
compels me to add that she figured at home 
on washing-days and other occasions of do- 
mestic disorder, in a flaming tartan, which 
she told me had belonged to the late Madame 
Ronchard, and which she, as she signified, 





was now wearing out through motives of 
economy. 

Indeed, we soon became rather good friends; 
and although she had at first shown great 
distrust of the little girls, and had even hesi- 
tated to receive them, saying bluntly that it 
did not suit her to have children about the 
place, she softened considerably on finding 
that they did not interfere with her arrange- 
ments, and often came herself to our door 
with a few flowers or a bunch of grapes for 
little ailing Rose. 

I had been visited by most of the English 
residents. Hautbourg counted at that time 
some two hundred colonists from the British 
Isles, who, here as elsewhere, formed a 
coterie apart, and only mixed on occasions of 
ceremony and under certain restrictions with 
the society of the place ; and I—sadly against 
the grain of my insular prejudices—had 
yielded to the persuasions of my new ac- 
quaintances so far as to write my name in 
the visitors’ book at the Prefecture, receiving 
in return a card of Madame le Préfet’s Thurs- 
day evening receptions. Of this, however, I 
had no intention of availing myself—at least, 
for the present, although an appearance at 
the Prefecture was, I was assured, consid- 
ered indispensable as a passport to general 
society. 

Meanwhile, my visitors, one and all, ex- 
pressed unqualified surprise at my having 
settled in such a remote place, in preference to 
engaging a furnished house in the upper or 
fashionable quarter of the town, near 
the gardens of Evecheé, open to the 
public as a promenade. I was half 
inclined to regret not having been 
directed, in the first instance, to that locality; 
but we were tolerably comfortable at Maison- 
Ronchard, and the place seemed to agree 
with the children, who, spending their days 
in the garden, or among the vines on the hill- 
side, improved daily in health and strength, 
in spite of the forebodings of the British 
matrons, who croaked incessantly about the 
low situation, and the probable bad effects of 
the damp air from the river. 

The weather, for the first few weeks of our 
stay, was magnificent. We had arrived late 
in October ; just in time for ‘‘St. Martin’s 
summer ;” and except for the early closing in 
of the night, I could have fancied that we 
were yet in August. But just before Christ- 
mas the atmosphere became clouded; the 
mornings, hitherto so bright grew dark and 
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chill, and a succession of heavy fogs set in, 
most unusual, I was told, in that clear, brac- 
ing climate. We spent a dull, cheerless 
Christmas ; the children being confined to the 
house with bad colds; Mitchell, the nurse, 
who had been discontented from the first, 
getting upa fit of the vapors, and crying in- 
cessantly for three days ; and I, as was only 
natural, feeling lonely and dispirited. The 
first Christmas in a strange place is generally 
a dreary one, and in this instance I felt it es- 
pecially, the year just past having brought 
many sad vicissitudes to me andmine. But, 
in the course of the next few days, a hard 
frost set in, letters arrived from home, colds 
and vapors vanished simultaneously, and the 
New Year came in bright and clear, bringing 
giftsof various sorts to revive the drooping 
spirits of the little ones. 

Even Mitchell’s ill-humor disappeared, and 
herintense disgust at ‘“‘foreign ways” was 
somewhat modified by a visit to the gaily- 
decorated shops, and an invitation for Bertha 
and Rose to a children’s party at the house of 
Madame Desnonets, the wife of the leading 
physician, who had made himself so popular 
with the English residents that he was re- 
ceived in their set asone of themselves, a dis- 
tinction to which he owed the jealous dis- 
trust of his fellow-citizens, and the appella- 
tion, despite the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor at his button-hole, of le docteur An- 
glais. 

Mitchell having been specially invited to 
spend the evening with Madame Desnonets’ 
English maid, and to assist her in dispensing 
cakes and lemonade to the little guests, I went 
atten o’clock to the children’s room to see 
that the fire was good, and all in readiness 
for their return. As I reached the top of the 
stairs I was startled by a low, moaning sigh, 
which seemed to come from within the door 
communicating with Madame Gerand’s side 
of the house. I recollected that I was quite 
alone, for madame, I knew, was spending the 
evening in town, and I had just left old Fran- 
coise at the hall door in noisy conversation 
with Louison, our servant, and for a mo- 
ment I felt frightened ; but presently, saying 
to myself that what I had heard was but the 
cry of a night-bird, I passed into the room. 

It was a clear, frosty night, and finding 
the shutters open, I lingered for a moment to 
watch the gray mists floating over the river, 
and the shadows of the tall poplars cast 


across the levée by the rising moon. Just as 
Vou. IL.—No. IV.—19. 








I turned from the window, I heard a repeti- 
tion of the wailing sigh, so loud and distinct 
that it seemed to come from the landing. 
Much alarmed I hastened from the room. 
There was no one outside ; but, touching, in 
passing, the door in the partition wall, I 
seemed to disturb some living creature with- 
in, for I heard a sound as of something lift- 
ing itself heavily from the floor, followed by 
the dragging of a weight along the adjoining 
passage, and aslow, halting step, which, so 
far asI could judge, traversed the entire 
length of the house, and came to asudden 
stop at the extreme end of the landing. 

For the moment I was stupefied with ter- 
ror ; but the children’s voices on the stairs re- 
called me to myself, and I hastened down to 
meet them. 

Mitchell, I saw at once, was out of sorts. 
I said nothing, however, until the little girls 
had gone so bed, when I told her what had 
occurred, and learned with some surprise 
that for the last two or three weeks she had 
been listening to sounds such as I described, 

‘You must know, ma’am,” she said, ‘‘that 
when Miss Rose was ill, just before Christ- 
mas, I was in and out a deal at night between 
the children’s room and my own; for I was 
afraid of a return of that nasty croup she had 
so bad last winter; and from the first I 
noticed the strangest noises next door, and 
someone moving about, and dragging things 
up and down the passage in the dead of night. 
One night little missy was very restless, and 
she asked me was it old Frangoise who was 
waxing the tiles—a barbarian fashion, I’m 
sure it is, making the floors so slippery that 
no Christian can walk on’em. I didn’t 
like to annoy you, ma’am, and not being 
able to come to any understanding with the 
women here, through their quick way of 
gabbling that I'm not used to, thotgh I’ve 
contrived, one way and another, to pick up 
enough of the language to make my own 
meaning pretty plain”—on this point I may 
remark that Mitchell labored under a delu- 
sion—‘‘ I said nothing about it. But I asked 
madame, as if by chance, wasit she occupied 
the upper rooms, and she answered me quite 
short that they were never used, except as 
store-rooms for winter fruit and such like. 
So it stood to reason that no one didn’t ought 
to be walking about ’em at night—not to say 
snorting and moaning, asI noticed through 
the door.” 

Mitchell went on to say that this very 
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night she had been told by Madame Desnon- 
ets’ maid that Maison-Ronchard had ‘“‘a bad 
name ”—was supposed, in fact, to be haunted 
—and that no lodgers ever remained in it 
longer than a few months. No servant be- 
longing to Hautbourg, she said, would live in 
the place for any consideration. I now re- 
collected that I had had great difficulty in 
finding a servant, and that Louison was a 
stranger, who had come froma distant village 
in search of a situation. I thought, too, of 
the croaking of my English friends, and be- 
gan to perceive that there was a special 
cause, either real or imaginary, for their dis- 
like to the residence I had selected. 

‘*Does Madame Gerand know of this?” I 
asked. 

‘“‘She knows it well,” rejoined the nurse ; 
‘but she’ll never seem to mind it—not she! 
When any one has the courage to mention it 
to her she draws herself up quite stiff and 
says she doesn’t believe it, and if she did she 
wouldn’t mind it and the ghost might walk 
from this till doomsday for all she’d care. 
And ’tis my opinion,” concluded Mitchell, 
‘that she must be a very hardened woman to 
say anything of the sort.” , 


I will admit, at the risk of being scoffed at 
by strong-minded readers, that I retired to 
rest that night in no enviable frame of mind. 
The morning light, however, dispelled my 
fears, and in my renewed courage I was able 
to laugh at the story and to resolve to treat it 


as a mischievous and silly invention. But I 
soon found that there was sufficient reality in 
the matter to make us exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. 

The noises in Madame Gerand’s portion of 
the house continued at irregular intervals 
during the next three or four months. All 
would be quiet, perhaps, for many days, and 
suddenly.the disturbance would set in again, 
sometimes going on at night, sometimes in 
the daytime, but seldom, as we remarked, for 
a day and night together. Besides the moan- 
ing sound which I had heard in the first 
instance, we occasionally distinguished a 
muttering attempt at speech, like that made 
by a dumb person when endeavoring to make 
himself understood, Once, and once only, I 
mentioned the matter to Madame Gerand ; 
but she answered me so abruptly, saying that 
the place was supposed to be haunted, but 
for her part it gave her no concern, that I 
felt quite abashed, and never after ventured 
to allude to it. I informed her, however, 





that I should give up the house at the coming 
St. Jean. 

It happened, toward the end of April, 
when the fruit-trees were covered with masses 
of rich blossom, and the garden and vineyard 
had put on so much of their summer beauty 
as tempted me to regret having made arrange- 
ments for moving nearer to the town, that, 
having lingered later than usual in the garden, 
I returned to the house just as the moon was 
rising over the vine-covered hill. Meeting 
the vigneron’s wife in the court-yard, I 
stopped to ask for her baby, which had been 
ailing all day. 

Victoire, or La Guilbert, as she was usually 
called, was a tall, dark, good-humored peas- 
ant woman, civil, tolerably respectful, and 
exceedingly noisy. Her little girls—minia- 
ture copies of herself, in their high caps, 
sabots, and striped petticoats—were generally 
trotting at her heels or clinging to her skirts, 
and regaling themselves at intervals with 
black bread and garlic, of which they seemed 
to carry a never-failing supply in the capa- 
cious pockets of their coarse aprons. The 
infant Guilbert—a wretched little mummy, 
swathed in calico, and thrown anywhere 
while his mother pursued her avocations— 
was, she assured me, convalescent, and she 
went on to give me the details of his illness, 
little Delphine, meanwhile, standing by, shy 
and silent, with her finger in her mouth. But 
suddenly the child’s sullen expression gave 
to a look of intense terror, and pointing up- 
ward, she exclaimed in shrill and piercing 
tones : 

‘*Mother, mother! See! The ghost!” 

‘**Be quiet, silly child!” cried her mother 
in great anger, catching her arm and shak- 
ing her roughly as she spoke ; but I followed 
the child’s glance, and saw, for one short in- 
stant, at the second-floor window farthest 
from our side of the house, a strange figure 
wrapped in white or light garments. It van- 
ished as I gazed, and in the waning light I 
could not have said with any certainty that 
it bore the semblance of a human being; but 
it left on my mind an undefined impression 
of horror, and I turned sick with a vague un- 
reasoning fear. Then a hand and arm, which 
I knew to be Madame Cierand’s, by the brown- 
holland cuff reaching half-way up the sleeve, 
appeared at the window, and the blind was 
hastily drawn down. 

I turned to speak to Victoire, but she was 
dragging the weeping Delphine through the 
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gate leading to the vineyard, and I saw her 
no more that night. 

Madame was standing on the steps as I 
passed toward my own door, and wishing me 
good evening in her calm, high tone, re- 


marked that the night was fine, although a | 


touch of cold, she added, still lingered in the 
air. 
a question. 

Entering the laundry next day, I found 
Louison in close conversation with La Guil- 
bert. She looked pale and scared. 

‘*Madame must excuse me,” she said, lay- 
ing down her iron, ‘‘ but I cannot remain in 
this house. I would work for madame with 
all my heart, but not here. No, madame ; it 
is too much for me.” 

The girl spoke earnestly, and I saw that 
she was ready to cry. 

‘*T tell her, moi, that it will not hurt her,” 
said Victoire inan encouraging tone. ‘‘ Look 
at me, par exemple. Not that I would re- 
main, you see, but for my husband. Guil- 
bert laughs at it all, and he would not give 
up his good place—no, not for fifty ghosts. 
His father worked on the land in the time of 
Pere Ronchard, the father of madame; and 
for years after his death he remained in the 
employment of the English widow, and there 
was nothing against the place then.” 

‘* But Francoise told me this morning,” said 
the girl, ‘‘ when I spoke of what the child 
had seen in the window of the upper corri- 
dor, that a negro was buried, hundreds of 
years ago, in the alcove yonder, because, not 
being a Christian, Messieurs les Curés would 
not permit his body to be laid in consecrated 
ground, and that itis his spirit”—here she 
crossed herself—*‘ that walks at night from 
room to room.” 

‘* Bah!” rejoined Victoire with a contempt- 
uous toss ; ‘“‘ Francoise was only laughing at 
you. How can a girl of your discretion lend 
an ear to such fables? Don’t I tell you that 
the disturbance has only gone on of late years 
—in fact, since madame returned from Brit- 
tany, a widow, to her mother’s house! There 
is something, no doubt, but I tell you a thou- 
sand times that it does no harm. There are 
people who say things of madame—but, for 
my part, I do not believe—” 

She stopped, the finger which she had 
raised to emphasize her words suspended in 
mid-air, and her gaze fixed on the doorway, 
where, turning, I perceived Madame Gerand 
in cap and veil, her umbrella on her arm, ap- 





parently on her way to town. I should have 
said that the laundry, which was common to 
both houses, stood just within the court-yard 
gate. 

‘*Ah, ga!” madame exclaimed sharply, 
addressing Victoire; ‘‘is it thus you attend 


| to your work? Good-morning, Mrs. Max- 
For my life I could not have asked her | 


well. I saw one of your little nieces as I 
passed the well, playing with the windlass, 
and I fear she will be likely to take cold, for 
her frock is quite damp.” 

She spoke in her usual measured tone and 
cold precise manner ; and it was impossible 
to judge if she had heard any part of the con- 
versation ; but I felt, nevertheless, that I had 
received a reproof. She had clearly implied 
that my time would have been better em- 
ployed in looking after the children than ir 
listening to the gossip of her servant. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rose did take cold; and that night, lying 
awake on apallet in her room, I listened to 
the sound of a halting step on the other side 
of the locked door—a heavy step that came 
and went incessantly, and seemed to drag a 
weight through the entire length of the ad- 
joining house. 

On the Saturday evening, the child became 
so much worse that I called in M. Desnonets, 
who, perceiving symptoms of erysipelas, or- 
dered leeches—the specific, at that time, with 
French physicians for nearly every known 
disease. By the time they had been brought 
from Hautbourg, and applied, it was nearly 
midnight ; and desiring Mitchell to lie down 
and get some sleep, I wrapped myself in a 
shawl, and prepared to watch until morning 
by the bedside of the little invalid. 

Lhad sat there for more than a hour, and 
had begun to feel sleepy, when something—I 
knew not what—roused me suddenly, and I 
found myself inan instant wide awake and 
fully conscious. I looked at the sick child— 
she was sleeping heavily, her face flushed 
with fever, and her little hands tossed out- 
side the bedclothes. The bed of the elder 
child stood at the end of the room, and near 
the door. 

Presently, I heard the door on the landing 
softly pushed open. I held my breath to lis- 
ten ; and there—oh, horror !—was the famil- 
iar halting step actually outside. Then, the 
bed-room door, already open to admit fresh 
air, slightly moved, and I saw a ghastly fig- 
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ure enter the room, and pause within the 
threshold, as if to look around. Had our 
lives depended on it I could not have moved 
or cried out. I was struck dumb and motion- 
less with terror. 

The figure, which was wrapped in some 
white or light-colored loose garment, soon 
began to move, ina strange distorted way, 
about the room, halting at every step, and 
dragging one leg and foot along, as if they 
were aheavy, helpless weight. It passed on 
with a slow uneven movement, supporting it- 
self by the wall, and stopping at the foot of 
Bertha’s bed, peered through the half-closed 
curtains. My terror lest the child should 
wake up and find herself face to face with 
that spectre, nearly deprived me of conscious- 
ness. Reaching the toilet-table it paused; and 
by the dim light of the night-lamp burning 
near, I saw reflected in the glass a hideous 
distorted face, livid as that of a corpse, with 
hanging jaw, and—but I cannot find words 
to describe it. Even now I shudder at the 


recollection. The image of that fearful mask, 
as I saw itlooking out at me from the 
polished surface of the mirror, will haunt me 
to my dying day. 


Soon, with a terrible wailing sigh, like the 
moan sometimes heard froma dumb creature 
in torture, it turned slowly, and dragging the 
helpless foot along the floor, and supporting 
itself as far as possible by the wall, it quitted 
theroom. ThenI heard a rustling outside, 
and the fall of a heavy body, and I knew that 
the fearful thing had stretched itself on the 
landing. 

Summoning all my resolution with a 
mighty effort, I darted across the room, noise- 
lessly closed the door, and turned the key in 
the lock. I listened for awhile with beating 
heart, andearsstrained to catch the slightest 
sound, but soon my head reeled, a noise of 
rushing waters seemed to fill the room, and I 
must have sunk fainting on the floor, where, 
on recovering consciousness, I found myself 
numbed by the chill morning air, and so 
thoroughly overcome by terror and fatigue 
that, finding Rose still asleep, I was glad to 
creep to Bertha’s bed, and lie down by her 
side. Here, strange to say, I fell into a 
heavy sleep, from which I was awakened by 
the sound of the Angelus bell, wafted down 
the river from the old tower of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, 

Presently Mitchell knocked at the door, and 
on opening it, I found to my relief that the 





landing was clear and the door of communi- 
cation fast shut. No trace remained of the 
terrible visitor. So great was my dread of 
the story reaching the children’s ears, that I 
refrained from mentioning it to the nurse ; 
but I sought an early interview with Madame 
Gerand, and related the night’s adventure, 
making no secret of my indignation at having 
been subjected to such an ordeal, and repre- 
senting that whoever or whatever her mys- 
terious inmate might be, she had no right to 
expose me and my family, without previous 
warning, to contact with anything so alarm- 
ing. She did not manifest the least surprise. 
It was evident that she or her servant had 
found the door of communication open that 
morning, and suspected what had actually 
occurred, In reply to my remonstrance she 
said that whatever inmates it might suit her 
to harbor in her house were no concern of 
mine so long as they did not interfere with 
me—that, until last night, when, through 
some accident, or possibly in consequence of 
the decay of the surrounding wood-work, the 
door in the partition had given way, I had 
had no reason to complain of intrusion—that 
she regretted deeply the annoyance to which 
I had been subjected, and in order to guard 
against its recurrence, she had already had 
the door fastened on the inside with a strong 
iron bar. To-morrow—this being Sunday— 
she would have it made yet more secure. 
She had no wish, she said, to detain me in 
her house a moment longer than suited my 
pleasure or convenience, or to bind me to any 
formal notice or forfeiture of rent, but, 
whether I staid or went, she would appeal to 
my honor asa lady, and my charity as a Chris- 
tian, tokeep secret what I had seen and heard. 

This demand, arbitrary and unjustifiable 
as I felt it to be, took me completely by sur- 
prise, and the annoyance I felt probably man- 
ifested itself in my countenance; for mad- 
ame, who had hitherto spoken in the set 
phrases .and high monotonous tone of one 
who recites a prepared and well-considered 
speech, seeing me now, as I suppose, inclined 
to resent her attempt to impose silence on 
me, lost in some degree her self-control, and 
went on to sayin a voice quivering with 
emotion, which she strove in vain to sup- 
press, that the aim of her life had been to 
avoid publicity, and that it would be more 
than cruel now to bring notice on her, and 
perhaps, she added, the interference of the 
authorities in her concerns. 
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It must be evident from the preceding part 
of my story that I am somewhat of a coward, 
and this fact will perhaps account for my 
having been quite subdued by her words and 
manner. In short, she succeeded in extract- 
ing a promise from me—a promise of which 
I repented before I reached my own door. 

Yet more did I regret it on the arrival of 
the physician, who finding the little patient 
very ill, although free as yet from dangerous 
symptoms, declared that she could not safely 
leave her bed for several days. Erysipelas, 
he said as I accompanied him down-stairs, 
was a serious thing, and he need scarcely re- 
mind a lady of my experience—this was 
meant as a compliment—that if driven to the 
head by imprudent treatment, the consequen- 
ces might prove fatal. And, with many fare- 
well bows and flourishes, the little doctor and 
his red ribbon got into the carriage and drove 
away. 

What could I do? In any caseI should 
only have moved to the Hotel de l'Europe, as 
no lodgings could be provided on Sunday ; 
and even this the doctor’s fiat had put out of 
the question. On the other hand, the promise 
so cleverly wrung from me forbade me to 


seek advice or protection from my English 


friends. I had nothing for it but to remain 
where I was, and guard by locks and bolts 
against the return of the nocturnal visitor, 
who, I now felt certain, must be an idiot or 
lunatic—probably a relative of Madome Ge- 
rand, though what the necessity for secrecy 
could be was more than I could conjecture. 
The doctor repeated his visit in the even- 
ing, and found the little invalid much im- 
proved. The worst of the attack was over; 
and we might hope, he said, to see her quite 
restored in a few days, but he still enjoined 
the necessity of care and perfect quiet. It 
was quite late—nearly dusk—when he left 
the house, and I accompanied him to the 
outer gate, while receiving his instructions 
for the night. As he took leave, a clergyman 
whom I recognized as the curé of the neigh- 
boring church of St. Nicholas, entered the 
court-yard, and, saluting me as he passed, 
went on toward Madame Gerand’sdoor. She 
met him on the steps, and conducted him into 
the house. Hie visit surprised me, as I had 
never yet seen a clergyman of any denomi- 
nation at Maison-Ronchard ; and I had been 
tempted to believe that madame did not her- 
self bow to any religious teaching. Yet more 
was I astonished, when half an hour later 





with little Rose, to hear from Louison that 
Monsieur le Curé waited in the salon, and de- 
sired the honor of a few moments’ conversa- 


| tion with me. 


A tall, middle-aged man rose to salute me 
as I entered the room, which was dimly 
lighted by a single shaded lamp. His ap- 
pearance was prepossessing, and the tonsure, 
from which his dark hair hung down in wav- 
ing masses—together with the looped-up cas- 
sock, and the three-cornered hat, resting with 
a breviary on the table by his side—showed 
him to bea Catholic priest. His manner was 
simple, straightforward and gentlemanlike. 
He came, he said, at Madame Gerand’s re- 
quest, to express her regret for having spoken 
somewhat abruptly to me that morning—I 
would, he felt sure, excuse her if I but knew 
the heavy anxiety on her mind—and to in- 
form me that I need be under no apprehen- 
sion of future disturbance, as the unfortu- 
nate invalid who had intruded on me the 
previous night was now, through the mercy 
of God—and the priest reverently bowed his 
head—happily at rest. He had always been 
perfectly harmless, otherwise Madame Ge- 
rand would not have run the risk of keeping 
him in such close proximity to her lodgers ; 
and the increased restlessness which he had 
manifested during the last few weeks had 
been but the precursor of death. 

I wished much to ask more particulars; 
but something in the curé’s manner forbade 
discussion. He paused at the door to say 
that the funeral arrangements would be no 
annoyance to me, as all should be done with 
the utmost privacy ; and then took leave, 
giving his blessing to Louison, as she saluted 
him at the foot of the stairs. 

I was inclined to reproach myself for not 
having asked if I could be of service to the 
poor lonely woman, but it was now ioo late. 
Louison and Mitchell were chattering down- 
stairs—the latter evidently at cross-purposes 
with Louison’s French. They were probably 
discussing the curé’s visit, and speculating on 
its purpose ; but they knew nothing, appar- 
ently, of the death which had just taken 
place sonear. I walked into the court-yard, 
and looked up at Madame Gerand’s windows. 
There was no appearance of anything un- 
usual, All was dark and still, save in one 
room—that to which little Delphine had 
pointed in her terror—where a single light 
was faintly burning. ; 

I do not know when the funeral took place 
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—probably on Monday night, for we saw or 
heard nothing of it, and on the second day 
after the curé’s visit, madame was about as 
usual ; but there was a sadness in her counte- 
nance which I had not before observed, and 
anadditional shade of stern precision in her 
voice and manner. 

I met her in the evening as she passed from 
the garden to her own door. 

‘‘T hope,” she said in her high measured 
tone, as she coldly shook hands with me, 
‘‘that you have experienced no bad effects 
from your alarm of Saturday night ; I feel 
that some apology is due to you.” 

With nervous haste I assured her that none 
was needed. 

‘* Will you come in?” she said, signing to 
meas she spoke to precede her up the steps. 
‘‘T have more leisure now than before,” she 
continued, with a faint attempt at a smile ; 
‘and you will not be afraid to venture into 
the haunted house. Pray sit down,” for we 
had now reached the sitting-room; and, 
pointing to a fauteuil covered with faded 
Utrecht velvet, she seated herself on the 
sofa. 

It was a small poorly-furnished chamber, 
hung round with hideous daubs representing 
fruits and flowers of no recognizable species, 
in the style known at that period as poonah- 
painting ; while a framed print of the young 
Duc de Bordeaux hanging over the mantel- 
piece sufficiently attested the political princi- 
ples of its inmate. 

‘*Monsieur le Curé must have told you,” 
she resumed, ‘‘ that it has pleased heaven to 
remove my late afflicted charge into safer 
keeping than mine.” 

I murmured an assent ; adding something 
—no doubt awkward and ill-timed—of such 
a death being a release. 

‘You would say so,” madame rejoined, 
“if you knew all. 

**You see me now,” she continued in her 
precise, studied English and slightly foreign 
accent, ‘‘old and gray-haired, and you, who 
scarcely number half my years, cannot prob- 
ably figure to yourself a time when I was 
young, pretty and beloved—a happy wife, 
and a proud mother. Nevertheless, that time 
seems to me but as yesterday. 

‘** My husband wasa proprietaire, living on 
his own land in the vicinity of Quimper. His 
mother and a younger brother shared our 
home. Like all Vendeans they were pious 
Catholics, and devoted to the royal cause. 





*One winter night, a non-juring priest 
arrived at our door, cold, hungry, and worn- 
out with fatigue. He was an old man, and 
he had been curé of a neighboring parish be- 
fore the troubles began. My mother-in-law 
knew him well; and she and my husband 
welcomed him warmly, and entreated him 
to remain, and recruit his failing strength 
under our roof. He had come from Paris; 
and by the fireside that night he told us of 
the horrors he had witnessed there. I need 
not repeatthem. Every child is familiar now 
with the fearful tale of the first Revolution. 

“The early dawn found us all assembled in 
a barn at a short distance from the house, 
where—the door having been barricaded with 
carts set on end—the old priest celebrated the 
rites of our church, and administered holy 
baptism to our infant child. The rite con- 
cluded, the little congregation dispersed as 
cautiously as possible—the priest, disguised 
in a peasant’s blouse, retiring to the wood- 
house, where he lay concealed behind the 
great heap of logs during the daylight hours. 
But Frangoise, who was the faithful Bretonne 
nurse of my little one, and who had been one 
of the first to leave the barn, whispered to 
me, as we entered the house, that she had 
seen two figures lurking within the copse, 
opposite the door, and that she felt certain 
we were watched. 

‘* A plan was arranged for getting the priest 
away that night toa place of safety ; but, be- 
fore the time arrived, a band of the Blues, or 
Republican soldiers, surrounded the house, 
demanding, with frantic cries, that the old 
man should be given up to them, and calling 
on my husband tosurrender himself a prisoner 
on the charge of having harbored a suspect. 

‘*He, with his dependants, offered a deter- 
mined resistance ; and the assailants, enraged, 
set fire to the out-offices, whence the flames 
quickly spread to the dwelling-house. Fran- 
goise, bent on saving me and my child, man- 
aged, with the assistance of her brother, to 
let us down from a back window while the 
soldiers were engaged in dragging logs from 
the wood-house to heap around the burning 
building ; but, as soon as I had seen the little 
one in safe keeping at the cottage of thenurse’s 
father, about half a league off, I returned 
with her to what had so lately been my 
home. 

** We found the fire raging fiercely, while 
our savage enemies surrounded the house, 
and watched to prevent the escape of their 
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victims. Two of these were, however, re- 
served for a different fate. 

‘Through a refinement of cruelty, my hus- 
band and his brother had been rescued from 
the flames ; and they now stood, bound, amid 
their captors, watching the destruction of all 
that they held dear, and listening to the 
death-shrieks of their aged mother and her 
household, as, with the priest, they perished 
in the flames. 

‘* Frangoise and I, afraid to come forward, 
concealed ourselves at first behind a low wall; 
but when the flames had begun to die out, 
and the first faint streak of gray appeared in 
the eastern sky, I saw the demons in whose 
power they were, preparing to fix ropes 
round thenecks of the two captives. Then I 
threw myself before them, and entreated for 
mercy in the name of everything sacred ; but 
I might as well have remained silent. They 


but laughed at my despair, and thrust me | 


roughly away. 

** During the scene that followed, I lay in- 
sensible on the ground, and only recovered 
consciousness to find Francoise bending over 
me in tears; our house a blackened pile of 
ruins, showing dark and ghastly against the 


red dawn ; and two bodies hanging from the 
leafless branches of a great chestnut-tree, and 
swaying helplessly with every gust of the 
chill north wind. 

‘**T did not know at that time—I have never 
since learned—how it happened that our lives 


were spared. It may bethat the fury of our 
enemies had exhausted itself before they 
found leisure to decide as to our fate. Ican- 
not tell now how, with Frangoise’s help, I con- 
trived to reach the cottage where we had left 


my child nor can I recollect how soon after it | 


was that old Mathurin, her father, set off 
with his sons to obtain possession of the poor 
remains, for the purpose of interring them se- 
cretly in consecrated ground. I only know 
that, late that night, as I lay in the heavy 
stupor of despair, with the infant on my arm, 
Frangoise knelt beside me, and begging that I 
would prepare myself for astartling disclo- 
sure, told me that my husband still lived. 
Perceiving some faint signs of vitality in the 


discolored and disfigured body, they had 





summoned the wise man, or village doctor, 
who had with exceeding difficulty succeeded 
in restoring suspended animation. We may 
not seek to penetrate the designs of Provi- 
dence, but in our poor human judgment, the 
existence thus prolonged could scarcely have 
been deemed a blessing. An illness of many 
weeks, during which he lay concealed in a 
loft over Mathurin’s stable, and seemed to 
vibrate constantly between life and death, 
left him what you saw—a hopeless idiot, para- 
lyzed, and nearly speechless, recognizing me 
only asa dog might its owner ; but perfectly 
harmless, patient, and easily managed. 

‘‘We brought him hither—Francoise and I 
—in my mother’s lifetime. My poor infant 
was by this time dead—it had never recov- 
ered the exposure on that January night. We 
contrived to keep his existence a secret, for 
we dreaded the interference of the authori- 
ties, as he had been taken when resisting the 
soldiers of the Republic; and, later, when such 
fears were at an end, the habit of secrecy had 
grown on us, and we could not parade our 
great grief before the eyes of the world. 

‘* For more than forty years I have watched 
over and tended him, praying night and day 
that, through Heaven’s mercy, he might not 
be permitted to survive me. My prayer has 
been heard, and I am thankful he is at rest. 

‘* Allow me once more to apologize for the 
annoyance I have unintentionally caused 
you, and to beg that the explanation I have 
considered justly due to you may rest a 
secret between you and me.” 

The subject of that evening’s conversation 
was never again alluded to, either by me or 
Madame Gerand. 

I left her house on the following St. Jean, 
and removed to a more convenient habita- 
tion near the town ; but she and I were better 
friends from that time, and I was indebted 
to her later for many acts of neighborly kind- 
ness. 

Her house, how@ver, retained its bad name. 
I considered myself bound, while she lived, - 
to keep her secret, and during my my stay in 
Hautbourg I was looked on, in some measure, 
as a heroine, in consequence of having spent 
a winter at Maison-Ronchard. 
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It is stated, and on the very best authority, 
that within the twelve years that have passed 
since Dickens’ death no less than 4,239,000 
volumes of his works have been sold in Eng- 
land alone. A long way the first on this 
astonishing list stands ‘‘ Pickwick,” while 
‘David Copperfield,” the second, is almost 
equally far in front of ‘‘Dombey and Son ;” 
‘Little Dorritt” has found nearly as many 
readers as *‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” while, with 
the exception of ‘’ Edwin Drood,” ‘‘ The Tale 
of Two Cities,” and ‘‘Great Expectations,” 
take the lowest place. Nor has his popularity 
been confined to England or to English- 
speaking people. French, German, and 


Italian, Russian and Swedish translations of 
his works appeared during his lifetime; when 


he was still but a young man the pages of 
‘* Boz’? were devoured, as we have been told, 
with enthusiasm in Silesian villages ; *‘ Pick- 
wick,” it is said, and on no less circumstan- 
tial authority, was found equal, when all else 
failed, to thé-task of soothing the sleepless 
nights of Mehemet Ali; Mr. Forster has pub- 
lished a story of a half-human recluse who 
had built his cell amid the eternal snows of 
the Sierra Nevada, and who found in “ Pick- 
wick,” and in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” the only 
intercourse with humanity that he desired. 
If it were true, as has been said by one who 
has certainly managed to refute his own 
words—if it were true that the present popu- 
larity is the only safe presage of future glory, 
what an eternity of glory should await Charles 
Dickens ! 

And yet present popularity, a vogue, how 


brilliant and irresistible soever it may be, or. 


what manner of prologue it may furnish to 
future glory, is quite another matter from 
that glory itself, from the real definite glory, 
the one thing, as M. Renan tells us, which has 
ths best chance of not being altogether van- 
ity. That posterity will regard Dickens as he 
was regarded in his lifetime, or even as we 
now regard him, is of course out of the ques- 
tion, ‘‘To the public,” said Professor Ward, 
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in a lecture delivered at Manchester in the 
year of Dickens’ death, “‘ to the public his 
faults were often inseparable from his merits; 
and when our critical consciences told us 
that he was astray in one of his favorite di- 
rections, the severest censure we had for him 
was that he was growing ‘more like him- 
self’ than ever.” That the critical con- 
science of posterity will have far severer 
censure for Dickens than this one cannot 
doubt, nor indeed can any one thoughtful for 
the fame of English literature desire that it 
should not. ‘‘ Noman,” it has been well said, 
‘*can trust himself to speak of his own time 
and of his own contemporaries with the same 
sureness of judgment and the same propor- 
tion as of times and men gune by.” Even 
Goethe could not criticise Byron as he criti- 
cised Shakespeare or Moliére. Not, indeed, 
that Dickens rested from criticism during his 
lifetime. So sudden and universal a popular- 
ity as his, so original, so self-contained and 
self-reliant a genius, could not but attract 
criticism, or what often passes by the name 
of criticism among contemporaries, both 
kindly and otherwise. He found, indeed, 
plenty of both, but all or almost all the criti- 
cism he encountered in his lifetime took a 
bias of one kind or other, the bias of enthu- 
siasm or the bias of opposition, the one per- 
haps an irresistible consequence of the other 
—the enthusiasm seeing all things in him be- 
cause of his marvelous popularity, the opposi- 
tion seeing nothing in him but that popularity, 
which, according to its wont, it made every 
effort to explain away. Neither bias is, of 
course, so strong now, and particularly the 
bias of opposition, which is in most cases the 
soonest counteracted by death. Nevertheless, 
to form a just estimate of his work, to weigh 
its merits and its defects and to strike a 
balance between them, is still perhaps impos- 
sible, must certainly, even for us of a later 
generation, be very difficult. Brought up, as 
most of us have been, in the faith of Dickens, 
whose earliest laughter has been stirred by 
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Sam Weller and Dick Swiveler and Mr. 
Micawber, whose earliest tears have flowed 
for the sordid wretchedness of David Copper- 
field’s forlorn childhood, or for Florence 
Dombey toiling up the ‘‘ great wide vacant 
stairs,” with her brother in her arms, and 
singing as she goes—who have stolen trem- 
bling after Jonas Chuzzlewit through that 
awful wood, or stared with face as pale as 
Pip himself at that grim midnight visitor in 
the lonely Temple chambers ; to such it must 
surely seem little short of profanity to con- 
sider too curiously the old familiar pages, to 
stand afar off, contemplating with cold impar- 
tial scrutiny the old familiar figures, as though, 
like Trabb’s boy, we did not know them. 

And besides such sentimental hindrances, 
the temporary and, as one may say, local 
hindrances to all criticism, there are others 
which must always render more than com- 
monly difficult, if indeed possible at all, an 
absolute judgment on works of fiction which 
deal so primarily, if not wholly, with the 
emotions as do the works of Dickens. “It is 
impossible to resist feeling,” said George 
Henry Lewes, ten years ago in this very 
Review in his paper on Dickens which moved 
the scandalized Forster almost to vitupera- 
tion, ‘‘It is impossible to resist feeling. If 
an author makes me laugh, he is humorous ; 
if he makes me cry, he is pathetic. In vain 
will any one tell me that such a picture is not 
laughable, is not pathetic ; or that I am wrong 
in being moved.” There are no doubt some 
passages in imaginative writing which one 
may fairly say should stir the heart of every 
man. One could hardly, for example, think 
very nobly of the soul of him who could read 
how Priam knelt at the feet of Achilles, ‘‘ and 
kissed those hands, the terrible, the murder- 
ous, which had slain so many of his’ sons,” 
without feeling that he was in the presence 
of a more than common sorrow; or who 
could not recognize the incomparable pathos 
that breathes in such verse as 

“do not laugh at me, 
For as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.” 

Nevertheless, with works of a lower class, 
with works rather of the fancy than the 
imagination, we cannot in reason quarrel 
either with those who indulge in the ‘‘ luxury 
of woe” over passages which leave ourselves 
unmoved, or with those who can read dry- 
eyed the words which unlock for us ‘the 
sacred source of sympathetic tears.” And so 





with Dickens’ humor. It is conceivable 
that human souls exist who do not laugh at 
Dick Swiveler or Mrs. Gamp. We should not, 
some of us, perhaps care greatly for traveling 
in far countries with such, or for passing 
many hours in commune with them any- 
where ; but it would be vain to attempt to 
demonstrate to them that they should laugh, 
or to insist upon regarding them as lost to all 
sense of literary or artistic decency because 
they did not. Wordsworth could find Vol- 
taire dull; and what Carlyle thought of 
Charles Lamb we all know. 

Of course, with the other qualities or char- 
acteristics of Dickens’ work, as of all work— 
his powers of description, for example, of 
observation, his powers of narration and com- 
position, his style and his literary workman- 
ship generally—the case will be different. But 
these two, the qualities of humor and of 
pathos, so largely predominate all his work, 
that it seems to me almost impossible for any 
judgment to be absolute, to use Lewes’ phrase ; 
it must, I think, be individual. Still, from 
many individual judgments a deduction may 
perhaps be made which, though not in itself 
absolute, nor even tending to the absolute, 
may yet be of avail in promoting a sounder 
estimate, in counteracting the bias both of 
enthusiasm and opposition. ; 

Merely personal considerations, that ‘soul 
of good nature and kindness,” which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has found so irresistible in 
** David Copperfield,” and which his friends 
loved so wisely and so well in the man, largely 
as such influences must always inform con- 
temporary judgment, will not avail with 
posterity, nor is it right that they should, 
Despite M. Scherer’s high recommendation, 
the historical method of criticism, the “‘ an- 
alysis of the writer’s character and the study 
of his age” will not really insure the “ right 
understanding ” of his work. It may enable 
us, no doubt, to account for much of his work, 
but not necessarily to understand, and surely 
still less to judge it. It will help us often to 
understand how the particular good comes to 
be so good, and the bad so bad; but to assist 
us in discriminating the good and bad it must 
surely be of little worth. Nevertheless, a 
clear knowledge of Dickens’ life and char- 
acter, of his age and his position with regard 
to his age—to which knowledge Mr. Forster's 
query full biography,ardent admirer and affec- 
tionate friend as he was, must always largely 
contribute—will go far to explain and to 
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account for many things in his writings | of these epithets but seems well considered 


which may puzzle posterity, which would 
certainly puzzle a posterity which had de- 
rived its knowledge only from that other 
friend of his who has described him as * fol- 
lowed, admired, courted, lionized, almost 
idolized, by almost all that was wealthy and 
dignified and beautiful in society.” It will go 
far, for instance, to account for the extraor- 
dinary one-sidedness and the consequent in- 
effectualness of so much of his satire, and es- 
pecially of his satire on the governing classes 
and the upper classesof society generally. It 
will go far to explain whence it happens that, 
despite his own disclaimer of ‘‘ placing in op- 
position those two words, Aristocracy and 
People,” he yet seems so often unable to resist 
the temptation of the contrast, and always, or 
nearly always, to the disadvantage of the 
former ; to explain whence it comes, though 
he has avowed that he ‘‘ would not on any 
account deprive either of a single just right 
belonging to it,” that the rights of the one 
seem to him so much more just, so much 
more certain than the rights of the other. 
“*T believe,” he said, speaking at Boston dur- 
ing his first visit to America, ‘‘I believe that 
virtue dwells rather oftener in allies and by- 
ways than shedoes in courts and palaces.” 
A judicious use of the historical method will 
no doubt help to explain the grounds for this 
belief, to explain the lack of firmness in the 
step, of keenness in the eye, of sureness in 
the touch, as he gets farther away from the 
alleys and byways, and nearer to the courts 
and palaces ; but to say that this method will 
be necessary to enable the reader to detect the 
faults which arise from the prevalence of 
these sentiments, and their too aggressive ad- 
vocacy, is surely to attribute to him an in- 
capacity for judging which no method of 
criticism hitherto revealed to men could 
really hope to counteract. Professor Ward 
has told us in his interesting and sensible lit- 
tle book, that there was ‘‘something singu- 
lar in the admiration that Dickens and Car- 
lyle felt for one another.” He has pointed 
out how many are the proofs in the former’s 
works of his “readiness to accept the 
teachings of one whom he declared he would 
go at all times farther to see than any man 
alive.” He has reminded us how Carlyle, 
after an acquaintance of almost thirty years, 
spoke of Dickens as a “‘ most cordial, sincere, 
clear-sighted, quietly decisive, just and lov- 
ing man ;” and he adds: ‘‘There is not one 





and well-chosen.” ‘‘ But,” he also adds, 
‘‘neither Carlyle nor Dickens possessed a 
moral quality omitted in this list, the quality 
of patience, which abhors either ‘quietly’ 
or ‘ loudly’ deciding a question before con- 
sidering it under all its aspects, and in a 
spirit of fairness to all sides.”” One may ob- 
serve, perhaps, in passing, that a man who did 
not possess the patience necessary to consider 
fairly all sides of a qu stion could not well 
be called clear-sighted in the best sense of the 
word. But to know this, to know how deep 
the admiration Dickens felt for Carlyle, and 
his readiness always to accept the latter’s 
teachings, will no doubt help the future stu- 
dent to account for much of Dickens’ work, 
but willhardly help him to judge it. 

Again, the historical method, to keep it 
with us awhile longer, may undoubtedly 
avail to enable the reader to account for that 
note of extravagance whichis too rarely ab- 
sent from Dickens’ work, and which, it seems 
to me, is likely to tell most strongly against 
it in the future—the want of a capacity of 
self-judgment and restraint. He tells us, 
through the mouth of David Copperfield, 
that his two “ golden rules” were, ‘‘ never to 
put one hand to anything on which I could 
throw my whole self ; and never to affect de- 
preciation of my work, whatever it was.” 
Two golden rules, nodoubt, but without the 
power of seeing and judging that work as it 
really is, no less certainly capable of leading 
the workman at times a little astray. We 
can hardly doubt that they sometimes led 
Dickens astray. Every one who has read 
Mr. Forster’s biography will remember the 
exuberant delight with which Dickens re- 
counts the increasing sale of each successive 
work, without any apparent thought of their 
respective deserts. That his bad work 
should sell as well as his good suggested noth- 
ing to him, because to him there seemed no 
difference between the two ; the work he was 
for the moment engaged on was to him the 
best. ‘‘ Little Dorrit,” he writes, ‘‘has beaten 
even ‘ Bleak House’ out of the field. Itisa 
most tremendous start, and Iam overjoyed 
at it ;’ and “‘ you know,” he adds, “‘ that they 
sold 35,000 of number two on New Year’s 
Day.” Hecan see no reason why this should 
not be ; he sees no distinction, or he does not 
careto see any, between perhaps the worst 
book he ever wrote and one which is certainly 
among his best. We are told that he was 
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extraordinarily sensitive both to praise or 
blame. No great writer has ever really de- 
spised or ignored either, whatever indiffer- 
ence he may have affected in moments of 
pique; but with Dickens it is clear, from 
many things Mr. Forster tells us, and from 
much in his own letters, this only meant 
that he swallowed every sort of praise and 
rejected every sort of blame; that, in short, 
he was rather minded to regard the critics 
who did not accept all his outpourings unre- 
servedly muchas Mr. Micawber regarded his 
wife’s family, as, ‘in the aggregate imperti- 
nent Snobs; and, in detail, unmitigated 
Ruffians.” We may detect the same note, 
too, in what Mr. Ward calls his “‘ innocent 
ecstasies” over the success of his readings, 
ecstasies which, as Mr. Ward so truly says, 
would in any other man have furnished him 
with inexhaustible subjects for parody. And 
still more clearly do we find it in his feverish 
descriptions to Forster of the manner in which 
he flung himself into his characters, and of 
the reality which their counterfeit emotions 
aroused in him. I will not instance his well- 
known letter about little Nell, for with that 
was interwoven the recollection of a real sor- 


row which removes it without the pale of 
criticism. But the death of little Paul af- 


fected him in an equal mannar, and 
he seemed to have regarded it as an 
equal masterpiece of the pathetic 
writing. ‘‘ Paul's death,” he writes, ‘‘ has 
amazed Paris” (it was written in 
Paris), ‘‘and all sorts of. people are 
open-mouthed with admiration ;” and else- 
where he is- described as throughout 
the greater part of the night of the day 
on which it was written wandering about 
the streets ‘desolate and sad.” As far as the 
little girl is concerned, perhaps the balance 
of opinion leans toward Dickens; but cer- 
tainly nowadays the majority of readers ex- 
perience a sense mostly of relief at the pre- 
mature blighting of the other of these two 
‘opening buds.” Jeffrey, to be sure, thought 
it, as Dickens tells us. ‘‘ the best thing, past, 
present, and to come ;” and, indeed, he him- 
self has told us how he ‘cried and sobbed 
over it,” and felt his heart ‘‘ purified by those 
tears :” but Jeffrey was then, we must re- 
member, in his seventy-fifth year, and man, 
when past the threescore years and ten, is 
apt to be a little on the wane, as Medea says. 
Again, we find Dickens writing from Genoa, 
“This book (‘‘The Chimes”) has made my 





face white in a foreign land. My cheeks, 
which were beginning to fill out, have sunk 
again ; my eyes have grown immensely large ; 
my hair is very lank; and the head inside 
the hair is hot and giddy. Read the scene at 
the end of the third part twice. I wouldn’t 
write it twice for something.” Such a diag- 
nosis as this is, perhaps, the most striking 
instance on record of what Mr. Ruskin has 
so happily styled the “ pathetic fallacy ” 

All that we know of Dickens forbids us to 
doubt that he wrote such things in perfect 
sincerity, and not merely with a view to 
effect, as so many distinguished men have 
written to asympathetic friend in whom they 
foresaw a future biographer: to doubt that 
he really was, or—which is practically the 
same—really believed himself to be, in the 
mental and bodily condition he has described, 
whether in sober earnest he was so or not. 
And with this assurance do we not come at 
once to the secret of that want of proportion, 
of the artistic sense of limitation and restraint, 
which, now showing itself in this phase and 
now in that, is the one capital defect of Dick- 
ens’ work? A man who could write about 
himself as he has so often written to Forster, 
and write in perfect honesty, could not, one 
feels, have the shaping power, the control of 
the true artist so important in all works of 
the imagination, so vital to an imagination 
of such astonishing fertility and vivid- 
ness working without a basis of training 
and education—an imagination which many 
by no means inclined to accept Dickens with- 
out reservation, have thought is not to be sur- 
passed outside the works of Shakespeare 
And just as Mr. Arnold has shown us how 
we do not conceive, or should not at least 
conceive, of Shakespeare as pre-eminently the 
great artist in that sense, which is the real 
sense of the word, the sense of ‘‘pure and 
flawless workmanship,” so, it seems to me, 
we cannot properly conceive of Dickens, of- 
ten as the word has been applied to him, 
often, no doubt, as it will be. It isnot neces- 
sary to compare him with Thackeray in the 
sense in which such comparisons may be said 
to be odious, to affect to decide which is the 
greater of two so great writers. Hereafter, 
of course, such a comparison will have to be 
made, as it must inevitably be made in the 
case of all fellow-workers of importance in 
any field ; but for us now, standing so close to 
them as wedo, it-were better, perhaps, to re- 
member the saying of Goethe: ‘‘ For twenty 
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years the public has been disputing which is 
the greatest, Schiller or I; and it ought to be 
glad that it has got a couple of fellows about 
whom it can dispute.” Nevertheless, that 
unthinking partisanship which we so often 
meet with among the admirers of Dickens, 
and which “‘ stares tremendous with a threat- 
ening eye” at the very name of Thackeray; 
is surely no less idle. To compare these two 
men—friends, contemporaries, each working 
in the same field of letters, to examine their 
different modes of handling similar, or nearly 
‘simiJar, subjects—to compare them, in short, 
in the sense of illustrating the one by the 
other, must surely be as inevitable as it 
should be fruitful. And so, in thinking of 
Dickeas’ position as the artist, of the quality 
of his workmanship, in considering him, if I 
may coin the word, architectonically, there 
inevitably rises also in one’s thoughts the pre- 
dominance of this quality in Thackeray. 
Profound is my admiration for Thackeray and 
ever fresh the pleasures with which I go 
back again and again to his writings, it 
seems to me impossible to deny that 
Dickens was the more abundantly gifted 
of the two; he had, I mean, a larger 
proportion of the gifts which go to 
make the writer of fiction, and those he had 
in which the other was wanting, or possessed, 
at least, in a less degree, are precisely those 
which commend themselves most immedi- 
ately and vividly to the majority of readers, 
which take soonest hold of the popular im- 
agination and sympathy, and keep them 
longest. Rut the true artist’s touch, the sense 
of limitation, of symmetry, in a word, of 
the exact moment when “the rest should be 
silence,” which so powerfully impresses us 
in Thackeray’s best work—in such work as 
‘Vanity Fair, and ‘‘ Esmond,” and *‘ Barry 
Lyndon ”—we never, or hardly ever, find in 
Dickens. And is it not by this quality, in 
this secret of consummate workmanship, that 
the novelist has, afterall, the best chance of 
surviving ; that the works which show this 
pre-eminently, or even conspicuously, are 
likely to keep sweet the longest ? The fictions 
which paint the manners and humors of con- 
temporary life, which deal with portraits 
rather than with types of humanity, with 
the individualities of nature rather, and not 
with her universal and eternal properties, 
most inevitably lose, for an age which can- 
not recognize the fidelity of the painting, 
cannot, perhaps, comprehend the possibility 





of fidelity, much of that which once consti- 
tuted its chiefest charm. But the charm of 
perfect workmanship can neverdie. ‘Tom 
Jones” will outlive the palace of the Escu- 
rial, not because it is a picture of humor and 
manners, but because it is an exquisite pict- 
ure, 

It has been the fashion with us to depre- 
ciate M. Taine’s criticism of Dickens; and 
there is, undoubtedly, something comical to 
an English reader in hearing that Dickens 
had not ‘‘the quality of happiness.” English 
wit, M. Taine says, consists in saying light 
jests in a solemn manner, and so ‘“ Dickens 
remains grave while drawing his carica- 
tures.” Undoubtedly, too, it is little start- 
ling to an Englishman to find that ‘‘ French 
taste, always measured, revolts against af- 
fected strokes and sickly prettinesses ; and to 
find the critic gravely ignoring the one qual- 
ity in which to most English readers 
Dickens stands pre-eminent—the quality of 
humor ; though this, to be sure, will be less 
inexplicable to those who remember how 
gravely M. Taine has quoted the cant use 
among young people of the word governor, 
as an instance of the high authority and dig- 
nity with which the father is invested in an 
English household. But M. Taine’s criticism 
is very far indeed from being all as wayward 
as this ; on the contrary it is often remark- 
ably just and acute. On this defect, for ex- 
ample, this wont of controlling and shaping 
power, he seizes at once, and illustrates it 
very happily. ‘In a writerof novels,” he 
says, “‘ the imagination isthe master faculty ; 
the art of composition, good -taste, apprecia- 
tion of truth, depend upon it; one degree 
more of vehemence destroys the style which 
expresses it, changes the character which it 
produces, breaks the framework in which it 
is enclosed. Consider that of Dickens, and 
you will perceive therein the cause of his 
faults and his merits, his power and his ex- 
cess.” And the effect of this ‘‘one degree 
more of vehemence” he often points out 
with signal felicity. He shows how the 
source of those extraordinary minute de- 
scriptions of localities, and of phases of na- 
ture—a windy day, a storm and so forth— 
which impress the reader at first with what 
seems their marvelous reality, is in very 
truth the imagination. We often talk of 
Dickens’ astonishing powers of observation, 
andastonishing indeed they are ; but too of- 
ten they produce no more than a half result, 
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because he had not at the same time per- 
ception, which is the crucible of observation. 
His observation kept him constantly supplied 
with a crude mass of material, on which his 
imagination worked often with wonderful 
power and effect, but the capacity for refin- 
ing this mass, for selecting and shaping it, he 
had not. 

** An imagination,” M. Taine says again, 
‘so lucid and energetic cannot but animate 
inanimate objects without an effort. It pro- 
vokes in the mind in which it works extraor- 
dinary emotions, and the auther pores over 
the objects which he figures to himself some- 
thing of the ever-willing passions which over- 
flow in him.” Mr. Forster has expended a 
great deal of somewhat clumsy irony in ridi- 
culing this passage, but in truth it is only 
saying in other words that Dickens had in an 
eminent degree the temperament which 
admits the ‘‘ pathetic fallacy,” the tempera- 
ment, to use Mr. Ruskin’s words, ‘‘ of a mind 
and body in some sort too weak to deal fully 
with what if before them; borne away, or 
overclouded, or overdazzled by emotion.” Mr. 
Ruskin, it will be remembered, makes use of 
this phrase, the pathetic fallacy, to point the 
difference between the ordinary, proper, and 
true appearance of things to us, and their ex- 
traordinary or false appearance when we are 
under the influence of emotion or contempla- 
tive fancy—false appearance, that is to say, 
as being entirely unconnected with any real 
power or character in the object, and only 
imputed toit by us. And this fallacy, he 
says, is of two kinds—there is the fallacy of 
wilful fancy, which involves no real expecta- 
tion that it will be believed; or else it is a 
fallacy caused by an excited state of the 
feelings, making us for the time more or less 
irrational. 

It would be easy to filla volume with in- 
stances of this fallacy from Dickens’ works. 
M. Taine gives one from ‘The Chimes,” a 
description of the wind blowing in a church 
at night, and the famous description of 
Venice is full of them. But, indeed, Dick- 
ens hardly ever describes the aspects or the 
working of Nature without having recourse 
to it, at first unintentionally, as ‘borne 
away, or overclouded by emotion ;” latterly, 
because he found it very popular (for, as Mr. 
Ruskin says, much of our favorite writing, 
though he is dealing only with poetry, is full 
of it, and we like it all the more for being 
80), and because the vividness of his fancy 





made it very easy tohim. For, powerful as 
his imagination was, his fancy was yet more 
powerful. In all great writers the fancy at 
first overbears the imagination; in Shake- 
speare’s early work, for example, inthe ‘ Ve- 
nus and Adonis” and the ‘Lucrece,” the 
fancy is almost supreme ; but with the great- 
est, in time the imagination prevails. In Dick- 
ens, on the contrary, as time wore on, the 
imagination became weaker, and the calls 
upon the fancy in consequence more fre- 
quent and urgent; instead of the death of 
Nancy we get the death of Miss Haversham, 
and Mr. Sapsea instead of Mr. Pecksniff. 

Scott, when he describes a scene or an in- 
cident, does so in a few broad strokes ; Dick- 
ens, with an extraordinary number of minute 
touches, each one of astonishing accuracy 
and fineness, such as would have occurred 
probably to noother man. In reading Scott 
we are not at the moment struck with the 
felicity or the power of any particular touch, 
but the general impression left upon our im- 
agination is singularly precise and luminous. 
On the other hand, in reading Dickens, we 
are continually pausing to wonder at the 
quickness, the accuracy, the range of his 
vision, but the general impression is often 
vague and confusing from this very many- 
sidedness. He seems, as it were, to see too 
many things, and to see them all too instan- 
taneously, to allow his reader to get a clear 
recollection of any one. He catalogues rather 
than describes. Admirable in their way are 
the pictures of the French Revolution in 
‘‘The Tale of Two Cities,” or of the Gordon 
Riots in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” the impression of 
them we keep with us as we lay the book 
down is hardly so clear and strong as the im- 
pression left on us, for example, by the descrip- 
tion of the death of Proteus in the opening 
chapter of ‘The Heart of Midlothian.” 
The most profuse and elaborate embellish- 
ments of Dickens’ fancy cannot vie with the 
stern and grand straightforwardness of the 
incomparable scene in Wandering Willie’s 
tale, where Steenie Piper goes down into hell 
to win the receipt back from his old master. 
Hazlitt says somewhere of Crabbe’s poetry, 
that he ‘‘describes the interior of a cottage 
like a person sent there to distrain for rent.” 
The illustration is not inapplicable sometimes 
to the method of Dickens. 

And yet at other times how large and 
free that method can be in painting 
scene or incident! Here, as elsewhere, 
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Dickens can himself supply the antidote 
no less surely than the bane. He him- 
self can show us how differently he 
works when he is describing, as M. Taine 
says, like Scott, ‘‘to give his reader a map, 
and to lay down the locality of his drama ;” 
and when “‘ struck with a certain spectacle, 
he is transported, and breaks out into unfore- 
seen figures.” If any one will turn to ‘‘ Great 
Expectations” and read the description of 
that fruitless journey down the river from 
Mill-Pond Stairs to the Nore, or to almost any 
of the descriptive passages in ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
and then turn to “‘Dombey and Son” and 
read the description of Carker’s return to 
England, he can make the contrast for 
himself. 

It is only natural that this want of propor- 
tion and control, this riot of fancy, should be 
most conspicuous on the romantic and senti- 
mental side of Dickens’ work. But we may 
trace it with more or less distinctness every- 
where. We find it even in his own particular 
domain, in the scenes where he walks su- 
preme, the mighty master of a humor incom- 
parable and hisown. There we are so com- 


pletely in his power that he has but to wave 


his wand and we are prostrate. Yet it is im- 
possible not to feel even here that he uses this 
power too indiscriminately, intemperately 
sometimes, and unreasonably. It is so rich 
and so wonderful, that humor of his, that we 
cannot but welcome it whenever and wher- 
ever it greets us. Yet when the “ burst of 
joyful greetings ” is over, reflection will some- 
timesobtrude. There isan instance in ‘* David 
Copperfield ”—in which delightful book, by 
the way instances of this or of any other of 
the writer’s defects are few and far between. 
It is in the,scene where that ‘‘ HEEPof villany ” 
has forced his suspicions on the old Doctor, 
and has-dragged David in as his unwilling 
witness. David, it will be remembered, con- 
centrating years of distrust and loathing into 
one moment, has struck the scoundrel in the 
face, and thessingularly calm reception of the 
insult has not improved his temper. Then 
he leaves him : ‘‘ merely telling him that I 
should expect from him what I always had 
expected, and had never yet been disappointed 
in. I opened the door upon him, as if he had 
been a great walnut put there to be cracked, 
and went out of the house.” One cannot but 
smile at the quaintness of the fancy here, and 
one cannot but feel how sadly out of place it 
is in so serious, so pitiful a scene. In “‘ Martin 





Chuzzlewit ” there is a still more painful in- 
stance in the description of the poor old clerk’s 
grief for his dead master, where he mixes up 
recollections of the counting-house with his 
sorrow in the strangest and most incongruous 
manner. ‘‘ Take him from me, and what re- 
mains?” Every one must be conscious what 
a terribly false note is struck here. It is in 
such writing as this that Dickens’ vulgarity 
lies. He is not vulgar because he deals with 
common subjects—subjects which are called 
vulgar by his genteel depreciators, the Mr. 
and Mrs. Wititterleys of our day—but because 
he too often deals with great subjects in a 
vulgar, anignoble manner. There is extraor- 
dinary humor, and wit too, in the old clerk’s 
wail of despair—‘‘Take him from me, and 
what remains ?” but in the circumstance how 
cruel it is! how brutal, one feels inclined al- 
most to say! It is, to use Joubert’s phrase, a 
monstrosity of literature. Professor Ward 
talks of Dickens’ characters being as true to 
nature as the ‘‘most elaborated productions 
of Addison’s art.” But there is a production 
of Addison’s art in which an old servant be- 
wails his master’s death in a very different 
fashion to this—I mean the letter in the 517th 
number of the Spectator. 

But who would speak harshly of Dickens, 
of that ‘‘ soul of good-nature and kindness !” 
There are instances in plenty of this want of 
perception and proportion, where it exists only 
and does not shock ; where too, it not seldom 
has an effect, though an inharmonious, an 
isolated effect of itsown. Take, for example, 
that so common trick of his, of pointing, of 
underlining, as it were, his characters’ comi- 
cal sayings with an explanation of his own— 
comical, too, in itself often enough—as 
though he were so delighted with the fun 
(and who can blame him for it)! that he 
could not leaveit. The immortal Mrs. Gamp 
supplies an instance of it, in her magnificent 
apostrophe to the ‘‘Ankworks package.” 
*** And I wish it was in Jonadge’s belly, I 
do,’ cried Mrs. Gamp, appearing to confound 
the prophet with the whale in this miraculous 
aspiration.” Ifthis were our first introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Gamp, possibly some explana- 
tion might be due. But already, when we 
meet her among the steamboats, we know 
her well, her marvelous phraseology, her 
quaint illustrations, her irrelevant turns of 
thought. Nothing could be happier than the 
explanation, but itis a mistake. ‘I wish it 
was in Jonadge’s belly, Ido ;” this ends it. 
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Thackeray, let me say, is singularly free from 
this fault, which is of course by no means 
common to Dickens. Thackeray never ex- 
plains. He will talkoften enough in his own 
person, toooften, perhaps, some may think ; 
but while his characters are talking he stands 
aside and lets them speak for themselves. 
Take the scene at Rosenbad, where Warring- 
ton tells, for Pen’s edification, the great mis- 
take of his life. 

‘** By gad, sir,’’ cried the major, in high 
good humor, “I intended you to marry Miss 
Laura here.” 

“And, by gad, Master Shallow, I owe 
you a thousand pounds,” Warrington said. 

‘‘How d’ye mean a thousand? It was only 
a pony, sir,” replied the major simply, at 
which the other laughed. 

Doesnot one feel here how comical Dick- 
ens would have been over the major’s sim- 
plicity, how comical and how superfluous? 
And cannot one, too, conceive into what an 
ingenious labyrinth of explanations he would 
have led us as he followed that astonishing 
housekeeper over the galleries of Carabbas 
Castle. But Dickens himself can sometimes 


be nobly free from this defect, and when free 


how far more effective he is. In one of Mon- 
tagu Tigg’s speeches there is a capital 
instance in the speech where he seeks 
to impress upon Pecksniff his earnest- 
ness and good faith, and the necessity for 
their all banding together in the common 
cause, the cause being the money-bags of old 
Martin Chuzzlewit, then lying sick at the 
Dragon. ‘‘I give you my brightest word of 
honor, sir, that I’ve been looking through 
that keyhole, with short intervals of rest ever 
since nine o’clock this morning.” How ad- 
mirable is that touch, ‘‘I give you my bright- 
est word of honor!” How the rogue stands 
before us in his unblushing impudence! Vol- 
umes could not say more; and, happily, it 
comes here in the middle of the speech, and 
Dickens cannot stop too add any words of his 
own to it. ‘‘ Underlining,” he once wrote to 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, ‘‘is not my way.” Alas! 
is there another writer of equal genius who 
goes astray by this way more often than he? 

How far a regular education would have 
supplied the one thing wanting to Dickens, or 
whether it would not rather have tended to 
restrict and weaken his native gifts without 
any counterbalancing advantages, has al- 
ways been, and probably always will be, a 
disputed point. Mr. Bagehot was root and 





branch opposed to the notion. Men of reg- 
ular and symmetrical genius, he allows, may 
be benefited by it, but Dickens’ genius, he 
says, was irregular and anomalous. It would 
have been absurd, he argues, ‘‘to have shut 
up his observant youth within the walls of a 
college. They would have taught him noth- 
ing about Mrs. Gamp there; Sam Weller 
took no degree” A regular education, in the 
sense in which the phrase is too commonly 
understood, might have done little to culti- 
vate the peculiar faculties with which Dick- 
ens worked, and might possibly have given 
them a wholly different ply. It is clear that 
a nice appreciation of the Ethics of Aristotle 
would have added no touch to Mrs. Gamp ; 
that Sam Weller would have profited noth- 
ing by his creator’s capacity for turning a 
page of the Spectator into Ciceronian prose. 
And Dickens, as he is, is so wonderful, 
se delightful, that it is, perhaps, no more 
than natural to distrust any proposition 
which might have tended to make him other 
than he is. Nevertheless his defects exist, 
and are what they are; and, remembering 
what they are, it is surely impossible to doubt 
that some stricter intellectual and ezsthetical 
discipline than fell to his share would not 
have greatly lessened, if not altogether re- 
moved them. This prime defect, the defect 
from which all his other spring, the want 
of artistic perception and control, is precisely 
such as a larger and deeper acquaintance 
with ‘‘the best that has been said and 
thought in the world” would have been most 
instrumental in removing. It would have 
tempered his fancy and strengthened his im- 
agination ; it would have fertilized a soil 
naturally rich and productive, but inevitably 
weakened by a system which drained with- 
out renewing the gifts of nature. When 
those splendid and untiring spirits which 
count so eminently in his earlier work died. 
as in the course of nature they could not but 
die away, it would have given him in their 
stead a second harvest, less easy to gather 
perhaps, and less alluring to the eye, 
but of larger grain and mellower growth. 
Reading alone does not, itis true, make a full 
man. ‘‘Reading,” wrote Burke to his son, 
‘*and much reading, is good; but the power 
of diversifying the matter infinitely in your 
own mind, and of applying it to every occa- 
sion that arises, is far better.” But the power 
of diversifying the matter is of little avail 
without the matter. That Dickens’ acquaint- 
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ance with any kind. of literature was ex- 
tremely superficial even Mr. Forster is ob- 
liged to confess; and though that thorough- 
going friend has sought toshow that Dick- 
ens’ judgments on such literature as he had 
read were sound, he does not really prove 
much more than that he had read very little. 
No doubt the influence of his great forerun- 
ners, Fielding and Smollett, may be detected 
in his writings—of Goldsmith, the traces that 
Professor Ward discovers are hardly so clear 
—but if seems to me that it was less the way 
in which they worked that had influenced 
him than the material with which they 
worked. ‘His writings,” says Mr. Bagehot, 
‘*nowhere indicate that he possesses in any 
degree the passive taste which decides what 
is good in the writings of other people, and 
what is not, and which performs the same 
critical duty upon a writer’s own efforts when 
the confusing mists of productive imagina- 
tion have passed away. Nor has he the gen- 
tlemanly instinct which in many minds sup- 
plies the place of purely critical discernment, 
and which, by constant association with those 
who know what is best, acquires a second- 
hand perception of that which is best.” Hard 
speaking, perhaps, but indisputably true. 
The constant association with what is best 
must be fruitful of good to every man, what- 
ever his natural gifts may be, whatever the 
field in which he employs them. And high 
as must be our admiration for the work of 
Dickens’ unaided genius, to deny that educa- 
tion would have removed from that work so 
much of what is not best, and which too 
often cramps and hinders what is, adds 
nothing to his praise; to allow it, takes 
nothing away, 

Ihave said that in ‘‘ David Copperfield” 
Dickens is freer from defect than in any other 
of his works. It is rarely that public opinion 
has ratified an author’s judgment so com- 
pletely as it has here. As we all know, this 
was Dickens’ favorite, and the reason we all 
know. It may be noted in passing, how 
characteristic of the two men is their choice. 
To Dickens ‘‘ David Copperfield ” was, to use 
his own words, his favorite child, because in 
its pages he saw the reflection of his own 
youth. Thackeray, though he never spoke 
out on such matters, is generally believed to 
have looked not a little into his own heart 
' when he wrote ‘‘ Pendennis.” Yet his favor- 
ite was ‘‘ Esmond,” for ‘‘ Esmond” herightly 
felt to be the most complete and perfect of 





his works; in that exquisite book his art 
touched its highest point. With ‘ David 
Copperfield,” no doubt the secret of the 
writer’s partiality is in some sense the 
secret of the reader's. Though none 
perhaps, have been so outspoken as 
Hogg, every man takes pleasure in writ- 
ing about himself, and we are always pleased 
to hear what he has to say ; egotism, as Ma- 
caulay says, so unpopular in conversation, is 
always popular in writing. But not in the 
charm of autobiography alone lies the fas- 
cination which this delightful book has exer- 
cised on every class of readers. It is not 
only Dickens’ most attractive work, but it is 
his best work. And it is his best for this 
reason, that whereas in all his others he is 
continually striving to realize the conception 
of his fancy, in this alone he is never gro- 
tesque, or for him so rarely that we hardly 
care to qualify the adverb. Nowhere else is 
his pathos so tender and so sure ; nowhere 
else is his humor, though even more boister- 
ous and more abundant, so easy and so fine ; 
nowhere else is his observation so vivid and 
so deep; nowhere else has he held with %o 
sure a hand the balance between the classes. 
If the character of Daniel Pegotty more 
eloquently and more reasonably than he has 
ever done elsewhere, even in honest Joe Gar- 
gery, he has enlarged on his favorite abiding- 
place for virtue, he has also nowhere else 
been so ready and so glad to welcome her in 
those more seemly places wherein for the 
most part he can find no resting place for her 
feet. Weak-minded as Doctor Strong is, 
fatuous, if the reader pleases, we are never 
asked to laugh at the kindly, chivalrous old 
scholar, as we are at Sir Leicester Dedlock ; 
Clara Pegotty is no better woman that Agnes 
Wickfield. And even in smaller matters, and 
in the characters of second-rate importance, 
we may find the same sureness of touch. It 
has been made a reproach against him that 
his characters are too apt to be forgotten in 
the externalsof their callings, and they never 
speak without some allusion to their occu- 
pations, and cannot be separated from them. 
In the extraordinary number and variety of 
characters that he has drawn, no doubt one 
can find instances of this. For so many of 
these characters, nearly all, indeed, of the 
comic ones, real as he has made them 
to us, are not, when we come to exam- 
ine them, realities, but rather conceptions 
of his fancy, which he has to shape into real- 
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ities by the use of certain traits and peculiari- 
ties of humanity with which his extraordinary 
observation has supplied him. Major Pen- 
dennis, and Costigan, and Becky Sharp are 
realities whom Thackeray idealizes, makes 
characters of fiction out of. But Sam Weller 
and Mrs. Gamp are the children of fancy 
whom Dickens makes real, partly by the ad- 
dition of sundry human attributes, but even 
more so by the marvelous skill and distinct- 
ness With which he brings them and keeps 
them before us. But in order to do this he is 
obliged never to lose sight, or to suffer us to 
lose sight, of those peculiarities, whether of 
speech, or manner, or condition, which make 
them for us the realities that they are. And 
in so doing it cannot but happen that heseems 
to thrust those peculiarities at times some- 
what too persistently upon us. In ‘ David 
Copperfield” this is not so, or much less so 
than anywhere else, except, of course, in ‘‘ The 
Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens’ only essay at 
the romance proper, where the characters are 
subordinate to the story. We may see this, 
for example, by comparing Omer, the under- 
taker, in ‘‘ David Copperfield,” with Mould, 
the undertaker, in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
Mould and all his family live in a perpetual 
atmosphere of funerals ; his children are re- 
presented as solacing their young existences 
by “‘playing at buryin’s down in the shop, 
and followin’ the order-book to its long home 
in the iron safe ;” and Mr. Mould’s own idea 
of fellowship is of a person ‘‘ one would almost 
feel disposed to bury for nothing, and do it 
neatly, too!” On his first introduction, after 
old Anthony’s death, he sets the seal on his 
personality by the remark that Jonas’ liberal 
orders for the funeral prove ‘“‘ what was so 
forcibly observed by the lamented theatrical 
poet—buried at Stratford—that there is good 
in everything.” That touch is very comical, 
butalso very grotesque ; it isa touch of fancy, 
not of nature. But when David Copperfield, 
as a man, recalls himself to the recollection 
of the good-hearted Omer, who had known 
him as a boy, the undertaker is revealed 
in avery different fashion. ‘To be sure,” 
said Mr. Omer, touching my waistcoat with 
his forefinger ; ‘‘ and there was a little child, 
too! There was two parties. The little party 
was laid along with the other party. Over at 
Blunderstone it was, of course. Dear me! 
And how have you been since?” Every one 
must be conscious of the difference here. 
“‘Coragio ! and think of 2850,” wrote Ma- 
Vou. I.—No, IV.—20, 





caulay in his diary, to console himself for 
some bitter pill of American criticism he had 
been forced to swallow. We need not cast 
our thoughts quite so far into the future to 
see that much of what gave Dickens his popu- 
larity, and still keeps it with so many of us, 
will avail him nothing then. Those qualities 
which so endeared his writings to the great 
mass of his contemporaries, and won the 
respect even of those who could not always 
admire the method and direction of their em- 
ployment, will have for posterity no more 
attraction than will many of the subjects on 
which he so lavishly and dauntlessly ex- 
pended them. Our descendants will have, 
we may be very sure, too frequent and too 
real claims upon their compassion to let them 
spare many tears for those rather theatrical 
personages which Dickens too often employed 
to point his moral. Harsh as it may seem to 
say, whatever his writings may actually have 
done to reduce the sum of human suffering 
will tell against rather than for them. It will 
always be so with those who employ fiction 
for the purpose of some particular social or 
political reformation ; for the wrongs they 
help to remove, and the evils they help to 
redress, will seem slight and unreal in the 
pages of fiction, because they have so long 
ceased to form a part of actual existence. A 
soul of good-nature and kindness is a quality 
we are right to recognize in contemporary 
work, and for that work it constitutes a 
special and a noble title to our praise; but 
posterity will judge the writings of one whom 
their forefathers called a great writer by the 
sheer value of the writing, and such praise. 
if it be found to rest on no more practical 
foundation, will seem to them, to use the 
words of one of Dickens’ own characters, 
pious, but not tothe purpose. It isinevitable 
that much of his serious and sentimental 
work will have for future generations neither 
the attraction nor the solidity that it had for 
hisown. For the tears he sought to draw, 
the graver feelings he sought to move, he 
went too often, if I may use the word, to 
local sources, too often to artificial. What 
Lamb said of comedy is surely true to a cer- 
tain extent of all fiction : our ‘‘ fire-side con- 
eerns,” attractive as they are to us, cannot in 
reason have the same attraction for those who 
have never warmed themselves at our hearth. 
Each age has its own fireside ; each age pro- 
vides its own tears. The ‘‘ familiar matter 
of to-day ” will not be the familiar matter of 
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to-morrow. It is the splendid sorrows of a 
Priam or a Lear that touch the heart of Time. 


‘The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone ; but like a gulf doth draw 
What's near it with it : it is a massy wheel, 
Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoin’d : which when it falls 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan.” 


But the quality of a humor founded in the 
roots of our common humanity can never 
wax old nor die, and it seems impossible to 
imagine a day when the world will refuse to 
laugh with Dickens, The careless glance of 
curiosity, or the student's all-ranging eye, 
may turn a century hence upon the little 
Nells and Pauls, the Joes and the Trotty 
Vecks ; but the Wellers and the Pecksniffs, 
the Swivellers and the Micawbers, must 
surely abide forever, unchanging and immor- 





tal—immortals of lesser note, and with more 
of mortal mixture, but still of the same lin- 
eage with Falstaff. And then with the laugh- 
ter that they stir will be remembered and con- 
fessed the real worth of the noble praise Dean 
Stanley gave to their creator’s memory, 
praise whose significance our own age has in 
truth too ample means for judging: ‘‘Re- 
member, if there be any who think you can- 
not be witty without being wicked; who 
think that in order to amuse the world, and 
to awaken the interest of hearers or readers, 
you must descend to filthy jests, and unclean 
suggestions and debasing scenes, so wrote not 
the genial loving humorist we now mourn. 
However deep his imagination led him to 
descend into the dregs of society, he still 
breathed an untainted atmosphere around 
him ; he was still able to show by his his own 
example, that even in dealing with the dark- 
est scenes and most degraded characters, gen- 
ius could be clean and mirth decent.” 
Mowbray Morris. 





FAREWELL—GOOD-BYE ! 


MINE eye’s so dim, I scarce can see thy face; 
Yet while the life still stirs in this poor shell, 
Stoop down, and on my quivering cold lips place 
One last sweet kiss. Farewell, sweetheart, farewell! 


Ah, do not say farewell ! 


For bitter pain 


Of endless severance is in that sound ; 
Ay, pain enough to daze the calmest brain. 
And crush the loftiest spirit to the ground. 


Ah no, say not farewell ! 


It cannot be. 


How should I, ’reft of thee, fare else but ill ? 
Whisper some word that better may agree 
With my lone life, and comfort ’chance instil. 


Say, God be with thee; darling, say good-bye; 
That the dear God may hear thy last appeal, 

And the strong Father’s presence drawing nigh, 
Like balm into my bruiséd heart shall steal. 


Yes ! say good-bye. 


*Twill found as thou hadst gone 


A little way across a narrow stream ; 
Whom yet again. or o’er I’ve felt alone, 
I shall embrace, and think the past a dream. 


O sweet good-bye! taught by the gracious Friend, 
Who, when from those He loved He must remove, 
This blessing spoke, ‘‘ I’m with you to the end ;” 
And so we say good-bye to those we love. 


F. L. Meares. 





THE ANNIVERSARY OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 


THE proclamation of the Grand Sire, 
calling on all Odd Fellows to observe with 
becoming rites on the 26th of April, the sixty- 
fourth anniversary of the Order in this coun- 
try, isa reminder of its wonderful and _tri- 
umphant march. When Odd Fellowship in 
the United States reached the age of fifty 
years in 1869, its career was appropriately set 
forth in many quarters. But fourteen years 
have elapsed since then. A new generation 
has grown up, and there are thousands to 
whom the words then uttered are unknown. 
There cannot be a more excellent incitement 
to the hearty observance of the anniversary 
than to recall some of the admirable things 
then said, and we use them here without 
hesitation. Fifty years ago, in, at that time, 
a comparatively small town of some sixty 
thousand inhabitants (Baltimore, Maryland) 
in an unfrequented street near the docks, 
there stood a building, unattractive in its ap- 
pearance, the haunt of men of toil and of the 
humbler walks of life. The rude sign of 
seven stars, which swung upon its primitive 
frame, informed the passer that it was a 
tavern, in the acceptation of the term so well 
understood at that day. On an upper floor 
of this house, and in a scantily furnished 
room, Thomas Wildey, John Welch, John 
Duncan, John Cheathem and Richard Rush- 
worth, assembled on the 26th day of April, 
1819, to organize the first Odd Fellows’ lodge 
on this continent, at least the lodge which 
we recognize and accept as the original. 
This lodge they called, as an earnest of their 
respect for their adopted country—being all 
foreigners—Washington Lodge, No. 1. 

The name of the public house at which the 
lodge was formed, its locality, and the gen- 
eral character of its business, combine to de- 
termine the nature of the association and of 
its prominent idea. Not unlike most enter- 
prises which have outgrown the humility of 
their earlier years, Odd Fellowship was des- 
tined to survive the obscurity of its birth. 

The growth and development of systems, 
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as of nations, are always slow and hindred 
by general distrust ; the foundation is laid in 
rude simplicity, without any, perhaps the 
most remote conception of the reach to which, 
by the aid of time and other essential elements 
of life, they may attain ; the circumstances 
of position, the sphere of the authors, and 
after the apparent. obscurity of the scheme, 
the inadequacy of the means to the end, and 
ten thousand other obstacles present them- 
selves in the way of public favor or confi- 
dence. The genius which conceives does not 
always render effective results ; the process 
of development is obscure, and not unfre- 
quently the vague first idea is greatly ampli- 
fied, sometimes wholly diverted, and in the 
end, the original becomes the secondary, and 
it may be the mere introductory path to the 
excellence beyond. 

This, in a degree, has been the experience 
of American Odd Fellowship. The scheme was 
laid under disadvantageous circumstances, 
yet the genius of its author was nurtured, 
amid its inauspicious surroundings, by an ail- 
ment which sustained through great trial, 
and infused a tenacity of life worthy so noble 


|acause. Building with the slender materials 


at his command, Wildey’s progress at first 
was slow, difficult and wanting in adequate 
results. : 

At the end of ten years, the Order had been 
planted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but wheréver instituted 
was compartively feeble. About the year 
1830, light at length broke in upon its hori- 
zon, and hearts were cheered with an auspi- 
cious promise. The institution, if it had not 
progressed during the first decade, had at 
least fought a gallant battle with adversity, 
and had survived the ordeal. Co-laborers 
were now gathered ; the rough and unhewn 
foundation was reconstructed, solidified, en- 
larged, and the superstructure, conformed to 
the standard of a pure moral, fashioned by 
the light of experience, and adorned by 
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the aid of genius and intellect, began to 
rise in public favor. The initial saliemt point 
to which its after prosperous life is referable, 
may be truthfully fixed at this period (1830). 
Four lodges had existed in the city of Bal- 
timore anterior to 1830, each so feeble that 
for the most part the same faces were recog- 
nized at each lodge meeting. One room was 
occupied by all of them, and at a public 
house. About this time some of the more 
considerate of the membership interchanged 
opinions upon the subject of the proper steps 
to be taken to advance thecause, the pros- 
pect of which was by no means promising; 
the building of an Odd Fellows Hall was pro- 
' jected, which at once enlisted friends and ar- 
rayed enemies. The scheme found favor 
with the better material of the Order, and 
after the usual struggle incident to conflicts 
of opinion where radica! reforms are 1n- 
volved, it at length had success ; a stock sub- 
scription was authorized by the Grand Lodge 
of Maryland, which, in the face of earnest 
opposition on the part of some, of apathy and 
indifference from others, and of a general 
want of pecuniary ability on the part of all, 
ultimated, by the aid of the most strenuous 
exertions, in the obtaining of a few thousand 
dollars. The building was commenced, and 
although humble and unpretending in di- 
mensions, yet from the moment that ground 
was broken, the actuality of its success was 
assured ; the lodge-room was soon crowded 
wih applications for membership, and to 
meet the emergency, it became necessary to 
hold special meetings, day after day, as the 
building progressed. On the 26th day of 
April, 1831, the much wished for day of dedi- 
cation arrived, and long before its advent the 
Order in Maryland, forgetting its difference 
of opinion upon the subject of the new hall, 
breathed as it were from a common lung, and 
rejoiced with asingle heart. On that me- 
morable day, Odd Fellowship, in its formal 
separation from a public house, was born 
anew. Six hundred members, after a general 
preparation, in which their pride, energy 
and zeal, inspired by the consciousness of 
success and encouraged by the auspicious 
promise of the future, was taxed to its ut- 
most tension, appeared in the line, and moved 
in order along a prescribed route to the place 
appointed for the exercises of the day. 
Thousands thronged the place of assem- 
blage. The Order, seated in the body of the 
church and the galleries crowded to over- 





flowing with the youth and beauty and 
fashion of the city, presented a fine scene to 
the eye of the beholder. It is now more than 
fifty years ago, and the spectacle then pre- 
sented appears as fresh in the memory of the 
few now living who were present on that oc- 
casion as if it was but of yesterday. This 
was the first public procession attempted in 
the United States, and, as may be supposed, 
took the citizens of Baltimore by surprise. It 
may be remarked that such was the preju- 
dice in the public mind against the Order, 
even under its improving condition, that the 
committee of arrangements charged with the 
celebration, found it impossible to procure a 
church edifice in which to conduct the ex- 
ercises, except one which was dilapidated, in 
an out of the way place, and almost disused. 

Odd_ Fellowship, now foot-loose, boun- 
ded away rejuvenated and _ vitalized. 
Among its first fruits, and the most effective 
auxiliary in Maryland, was the acquisition 
of a number of the most influential members 
of the Masonic Order. There had been bitter 
prejudice in that quarter ; this prejudice the 
intrinsic excellence of the Order conquered 
upon contact; a reciprocity of member- 
ship was the result, which served materially 
to strengthen both institutions. The organic 
law was thoroughly dissected and recon- 
structed to meet the necessities and demands 
of a greatly enlarged area to which it was 
now to apply ; and everywhere the institution 
advanced and prospered, and acquisitions 
were cumulative in every quarter. Mr. 
Wildey was still at the helm as Grand Sire, 
and nobly did he meet the new responsibility 
of the position. He had crossed the Atlantic, 
and had made a voluntary circuit of the 
whole home jurisdiction, to add unity and 
health and harmony to the work, and he was 
yet an active laborer in the field. 

From this period the Order progressed with 
unparalleled rapidity. In 1834 it was intro- 
duced to Missouri; in 1836 to Mississippi and 
Tilinois ; in 1837 to Alabama and Texas, then 
an independent republic ; in 1839 to Arkansas 
and Connecticut; in 1840 to Tennessee and 
South Carolina ; in 1841 to North Carolina 
and Florida ; in 1842 to Georgia; in 1848 to 
Maine, New Hampshire and British North 
America ; in 1844 to Vermont, South Wales. 
Great Britain, Michigan and Towa; in 1846 to 
the Sandwich Islands; in 1849 to Minnesota 
and California, where it followed the tide of 
emigration, then in its full flow from the 
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Atlantic, and its standard was first set up in 
the then comparatively obscure village of San 
Francisco by a pioneer brother from your 
own city, and where now Odd Fellowship, 
keeping pace with its great tread to eminence, 
civil, political, commercial and moral, bids 
fair to cover the whole state and to diffuse 
therefrom its benign influence tothe remotest 
climes. In 1851 it was established in New 
Mexico; in 1852 in Oregon; in 1855 in 
Nebraska and Washington Territories; in 
1857 in Kansas and Nevada ; in 1864 in Colo- 
rado ; in 1865 in Utah; in 1867 in Montana; 
in 1868 in the Continent of Australia. 

These splendid achievements were the work 
of the Grand Lodge of the United States, the 
supreme head of the Order, whose reconstruc- 
tion and reanimation, and revised legislation 
in conformity to the exactions of the new 
order of things has perhaps been the most ef- 
fective instrumentality in pushing forward so 
advantageously the career of Odd Fellowship. 

In 1834, for the first time, the subject of a 
thoroughly revised and improved ritual was 
agitated, and with one voice the Supreme 
Body responded to this just appeal of the 
advanced intelligence and discernment of the 





membership. At the session of 1835, the 
report of the Committee which had been 
made at the previous session, was considered 
with great deliberation and adopted. The 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Hopkins, 
the then Representative of Pennsylvania, 
afterward M. W. Grand Sire, was the princi- 
pal author of the revision, and by that work 
and many other equally eminent intellectual 
labors during his valuable life, has made Odd 
Fellowship his lasting debtor. One of the 
brightest ornaments of the institution in his 
day and generation, his fame, and the hal- 
lowed memories which cluster around it, 
remains among the cherished treasures. of 
our archives, and is no more precious to the 
great jurisdiction which so long honored 
him with its confidence than it is illustrious 
in the annals of the Order at large. This 
revision was thorough ; it reached not only 
the form but the substance, reconstructed the 
style and language, and, without disturbing 
the generic feature, laid the foundation for 
that great and distinguishing idea which, at 
a later period, elevated Odd Fellowship to its 
proper level among the benevolent efforts of 
the age. 





LOVE IS LIFE, AND LIFE IS LOVE. 


“Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it.” 


‘* YoutH is a folly,” cried the sage: 
“A struggle is our middle age; 
Bitter regrets fill up the page; 

And this,” he sighed, ‘‘is life.” 


The man who finds existence such 

A weary struggling over-much 

Has never felt the magic touch 
Which love can give to life. 


Another says that from life’s cup 

In early youth we nectar sup, 

But that when this has been quaffed up 
A nauseous draught is life. 


Just drop into your cup, dear friend, 

A little love, and then depend, 

True love, which loveth till the end, 
Will sweeten all the life. 








Odd Fellowship. 


Arizona. 


Pima Lodge of Tucson, although only a. 


little over two years of age, has a member- 


ship of about seventy and steadily increasing. | 


The officers for the present term are: 


W. F. Scort, P. G. 

M. J. Sutirvan, N G. 

E. J. Smrru, V. G. 

Wii1aM Sxiiuiam, Rec. and Per. Sec’y, 
I. F. Cappe., Treasurer. 


Illinois. 
Social Lodge No. 140, of Rockford, now has 
one hundred and forty members, with a cash 


balance of $1,000 in the hands of the Treasurer. 


Rosert Rew, N. G. 

W. D. Crark, V. G. 

1. W. Trssevts, Secretary. 
T. BEALE, Treasurer. 

L. L. Hunt, R. 8. to N. G. 
M. Jorpan, L. 8. to N. G. 


Iowa. 

Success Lodge, No, 134, was instituted at 
Wesley, Kossuth county, Iowa, on Friday, 
March 16th. The following were installed as 
officers : 

Tuos. PERSNELL, N. G. 

F. M. Butts, V. G. 

F. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

Wu. Oscoop, Treasurer. 

—Sanborn Lodge, of Sanborn, was insti- 
tuted something over a year ago with twenty 
charter members, and can now count on 
forty-five members. The officers are : 

E. R. Woop, N. G. 

Ww. Roserts, V. G. 

M. Comes, Secretary. 

H. D. Cuapin, Treasurer. 

C. Tirrt, Warden. 


—Raleigh Lodge, No. 458, at Indianola, has 
reported 103 accessions for 1882, namely, 83 
initials and 20 admissions by card. 


Massachusetts. 

The Grand Lodge of this State reaches the 
sixtieth anniversary of its birthday on April 
13th of the present year. 
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Minnesota. 


The officers of Granite Falls Lodge, No. 98, 
| of Montevideo, areas follows : 


R. Littey, N. G. 

D. A. McLarty, V. G. 

T. O. Hat, Rec. Secretary. 
J. W. Hrxon, Per. Secretary. 
ELMER WHITMAN, Treasurer. 


New : York. 


Butler Lodge. No. 504, of South Butler, 
was instituted December 29, 1882, with 
twenty-five charter members. Since that 
time they have increased their numbers fifty 
per cent.: 

M. D. L. Bowen, N. G. 

Dr. J. F. Munn, V. G. 

G. J. Witson, R. 8. 

JOHN VAN BuREN, Treasurer. 

HENRY RIsinG, Per. Secretary. 





Ohio. 


Ringgold Lodge, No. 90, of Greenfield, 
Highland county, dedicated its new hall on 
Thursday, February 22d, in the presence of a 
large assembly. The Grand Master and 
Grand Secretary were in attendance, the 
former'presiding during the ceremonies. The 
hallis one of the handsomest in the State, 
and has been elegantly furnished. 

—The report of the transactions of the Odd 
Fellows’ Beneficial Association of Columbus, 
is a document of remarkable interest. 

Probably no association of like kind has 
had such a prosperous career. Instituted 
January 1, 1868, with receipts for the whole 
of that year, amounting to $499.25, we find 
they have constantly increased, until for the 
past year (1882) the amount has reached the 
enormous sum of $132,671.84, while the bal- 
ance in hand for each year has increased 
from $254.50, in 1868, to $121,961.82, in 1882. 

This result speaks volumes for the careful 
management and prudent investment of the 





funds. 
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The average interest on all investments is | of any kind on the,premises of Odd Fellows. 


six per cent. 

During the past year there has been a net 
increase in the membership of 581, a net gain 
in investments of $9,500, and a total finan- 
cial gain of $14 102.87. 

During the year there has been paid out in 
benefits, $107,828. There have been 100 
deaths, calling for $100,000, which, with one 
dollar for each assessment paid in, makes the 
amount as above. 

This is one of—if not the peculiar feature of 
this association, for in addition to the amount 
insured, $1, is paid back to the member for 
each assessment he has paid. Thus—the as- 
sessments are $1.25—the 25 cents is set apart 
for expenses, and the residue returned. 

The amount paid out for benefits from the 
organization to the close of 1882, reaches the 
enormous sum of $756,211. The total 
membership in all classes (of which there are 
four), was, on January 1, 1883, 9,248, 


Ontario. 
Recently, the spacious room of Kingston 
Lodge, No. 59, was filled with a large audience 
assembled to hear a lecture on Odd Fellow- 


ship by the Right Reverend Dr. Ussher, of 
Montreal, a Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church and Grand Master of Ontario. Bishop 
Ussher began by saying that the remark of 
Widow Bedott, ‘‘ We are all poor critters,” 


was significant. The world was filled with 
too many grumblers. They were not the 
workers they ought to be. He then entered 
into a disquisition upon the aims and service 
of Odd Fellowship and what constituted the 
Order. Many looked upon it as a body having 
mysterious symbols and costly regalia, a sort 
of insurance company. But to those who 
had penetrated the veil it was far different, 
and the objects of the organization were of 
deep significance to them. None surpassed 
them in deeds of philanthropy. They touched 
elbows with science and civilization and 
planted wherever these were found the prin- 
ciples of friendship, love and truth. The 
growth of the Order since it began.in Lon- 
don, England, in 1788, by a few mechanics 
banding together for mutual relief and assist- 
ance, was dwelt upon at length. The coarser 
garb first assumed had given way to purer 
forms and the progress had been marvelous. 
The convivial garb had been discountenanced 
and temperance principles were a feature.of 
the Order. It was disallowable to have liquor 





They never put the cup to the lips of those 
they hailed as brothers. Then, again, they 
made war against vice of every kind. They 
conducted themselves so well that their repu- 
tation was a moral passport in any part of 
the world. 

The lecturer dwelt upon the social position 
of the Order, and held that one of its funda- 
mental principles was self-denial. He showed 
the way in which the Order succored the un- 
fortunates, visited the sick, buried the dead, 
and relieved the widows and orphans. This, 
many would say, was nothing but what the 
church could do. True: had she done it? 
The Order was a helper to the church, not a 
substitute. It was an intelligent missionary, 
bringing men to the central temple of God, 
often those who would not enter the sanctu- 
ary by the grand entrance. An objector 
would say that they hung together and helped 
one another, but the lecturer declared that 
while they did this they also helped every- 
body. No true Odd Fellow would turn a deaf 
ear to human suffering, but the cry of a dis- 
tressed brother struck a responsive chord in 
the soul quicker than that of a stranger. He 
dispelled the illusion that the Order was a 
secret one, holding that it was no more so 
than a family. True, they had signs. On 
this continent there were 500,000 members. 
While they would not remember the names 
ofall, yet by questions and signs they could 
provea brother Odd Fellow. Like counter- 
feit bills there are counterfeit Odd Fellows, 
and it was their duty to brand these men as 
they should be whenever discovered. He 
made a few eloquent remarks in reference to 
the Brotherhood, saying that the mainspring 
of success was unbounded confidence in each 
other. He pointed out the seven peculiar 
offices they were called upon to perform. 

Then the lecturer asked the public to do 
justice to the Order, and silence its traducers. 
He showed the sphere which women could 
fill as Sisters of Rebekah, the only condition 
imperative being that they should see that 
their husbands were good in the books. The 
degree given would enable them to tell an 
Odd Fellow at alltimes. He declared that fifty 
years hence the banner of Odd Fellowship 
would reach the four corners of the earth, and 
friendship, love and truth be maintained at 
the poles. He concluded by speaking of the 
adaptation of Odd Fellowship to every na- 
tion, kindred and tongue. 





Recent Literature. 


Mark Twaln in his quaint autobiography, 
after relating with great circumstantiality the 
histories of a long line of ancestors, from 
Adam downward, finally concludes without 
alluding to himself in any way, on the ground 
of want of space. The author of A History 
of English Prose Fiction* seems to have 
proceeded upon much the same system. The 
purpose of the work, as expressed in the pre- 
face, is to trace the gradual progress of 
English fiction from the early romance to the 
modern novel in connection with the social 
characteristics of the epochs to which those 
works respectively belong. Of the early ro- 
mance and its immediate successors, much is 
said and fairly well said; of the modern 
novel, nothing, or next to nothing. 

That the novel and its representatives do, 
in some sense 

“ Hold the mirror up to nature 

And show the very age and body of the times,” 
is undeniable. That toa right understanding 
of their nature and significance some knowl- 
edge of contemporary life and manner is 
requisite, would seem to follow as a necessary 
corollary. These two propositions form the 
raison d'etre of the present work. The plan 
is a good one, and to its execution the writer 
has brought an extended and intelligent 
acquaintance with the subject. It commences 
with a sketch of the conditions of life in 
medizeval times and an account of the rise 
of the chivalric romances, comprising chiefly 
the Arthurian Legends, and their collection 
into a volume by Sir Thomas Malory, in 1485. 
The resume of this latter work is intelligible 
and sensible and gives a very fair idea of the 
scope and limitations of the medieval ro- 
mance. Indeed, the same remark may be 
made with respect to most of the earlier and 
less known specimens of English literature. 
This characteristic is very noticeable. It isa 





*A history of English Prose Fiction from Sir 
Thomas Malony to George Eliot. By Bayard Tuck- 
erman. New York. Putnams. 1883. 
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commendable feature in a work like the 
present, whose object is to bring before the 
reader, a clear and succinct account of the 
various stages in the evolution of modern 
fiction. 

The division of the subject into epochs, more 
or less conventional, but still in the main 
natural and just, gives the writer an oppor- 
tunity of prefacing his treatment of the lit- 
erature of the several periods, with a real- 
istic and graphic account of the social and 
political aspects of the time. The views of 
English life in the Elizabethan and Georgian 
eras, are especially admirable. The chief de- 
fect of the book, however, seems to be the 
lack of a due sense of proportion, and of the 
relative importance of the works which the 
writer deems the salient points in his history. 
An instance of this will be seen in the fact 
that as much space is accorded to the dead 
level of an immoral commonplace comprising 
the writings of Mrs. Manley and Aphra Behn, 
as is given to Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, 
Swift, or, indeed, any of the prominent names 
in what may be considered the formative 
period of modern English fiction. 

The least satisfactory portion of the book, 
as already indicated, is the concluding chapter 
dealing with the modern novel. It is at most. 
a discursive and rambling commentary upon 
contemporary literature, consisting chiefly of 
the citation of the names and writings of re- 
cent authors, selected apparently at hap- 
hazard and conveying no information worth 
speaking of. For instance, tle author says 
of American fiction : 

‘* Catherine M. Sedgwick began her literary 
career with ‘ Hope Leslie,’ a story founded on 
the early history of Massachusetts, which 
was followed by ‘Redwood’ and ‘The Lin- 
woods, or sixty years since in America.’ Dr. 
O. W. Holmes studied New England life in 
‘Elsie Venner,’ and Sylvester Judd, that of 
the Maine backwoods, in ‘ Margaret.’ Mr. 
T. W. Higginson has written ‘Malbone.’ Mr. 
W. D. Howells, Rev. E. E. Hale and Miss E. 
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8. Phelps, are still adding to their reputa- | woman one of Reade’s books, and, ten to one, 


tions.” 


Now this is not history. It is not even 


catalogue-making. It is at most a collection | 


of names brought together without aim or 
object. These random sips at books are fu- 
tile and purposeless. 

The author’s style leaves something to be 
desired. It is involved and antithetical, and 
although vigorous, loses by evident straining 
after epigrammatic effect. 

Taken as a whole, however, it forms a 
valuable handbook on the subject of early 
English fiction. 


The second volume of literary papers by 
Mr. Mayo Williamson Hazeltine, consisting 
for the most part of hebdomadal reviews con- 


tributed toa morning journal of this city, | 
| The reader is thus prepared to follow under- 


betray no falling off of the critical faculty. 
Although the author modestly calls his work 
Chats About Books,* its pagesare crisp, clever 
and incisive, with now and then a deeper 
note suggesting that the writer might, with 
sufficient mental provocation originate, as 
well as act as areflector of contemporary 
thought. Prepared under printers’ pressure—a 


hydraulic process, the disintegrating effects 
of which the uninitiated know little—there is 
a spontaneity and freshness about these 


sketches which outlast the occasions that 
produced them. Accordingly the publishers 
have done well to give them this per- 
manent and accessible form. Their scope 
is well-nigh universal, from Whittier to 
Zola, from Victor Hugo to Bret Harte. Mr. 
Hazeltine is especially happy in hitting 
off the precise charm of the poet or novelist 
which commends them to the popular taste. 
As an instance of this, we may quote a nice 
comparison between Trollope and Reade. 
“The result of this realism is that while we 
readily admit that Mr. Trollope’s characters 
may have lived in the flesh, a languid doubt 
too often arises whether such existence is 
worth describing.. We donot hunger for, 
although we could tolerate their ‘acquaint- 
ance.” We look with a listless eye on their in- 
spired joys and small ambitions, and find it 
hard to care a straw whether the distress- 
ingly correct or mildly naughty youths who 
make shift to fill the role of heroes, fare well 
or illin their tame wooings. But give a young 


| she will cry out with Miranda, ‘Oh, brave 
new world, that hath such creatures in it!’ 
Certainly there is no young man worth his 
| salt who would not fall head over ears in 
love with any one of fifty damsels who 
gleam upon him from these volumes.” 

At this time any literature relating to sucha 
recent occurrence as The War between Chili 
and Peru,* is valuable. Mr. Markham’s book 
is a masterly review of this war. Its open- 
ings chapters are devoted toa brief notice of 
Peru under the Incas and Spanish viceroys, 
with an account of the social and political 
conditions of the three Republics—Peru, Bo- 
livia and Chili. The causes of the war, with 
astatement of the naval and military strength 





of the opposing forces, open the second part. 


standingly the graphic story of the war itself. 
The author maintains the interest, whether 
he writes of the weary siege of Callao or the 


| stirring naval battle wherein three officers 


were shot from their posts in as many hours. 
There are some pleasing interludes, too, 
notably a description of the city of Lima, be- 
fore the invading army had reached it, 
which is a fine bit of word-painting. Mr. 
Markham is impartial while declaring his 
sympathies with the lost cause, and has in 
addition to this the rare gift of being both 
picturesque and truthful. Chili figures poorly 
in the campaign, the isolated instances of 
courage on the part of her soldiery scarcely 
offsetting their cowardly atrocities in 
the massacres of Chorillos and Miraflores. 
The splendid career of the Huascar, the 
siege of Aricia and battle of Tarapaca, 
are clearly and eloquently described. The 
conquest of Bolivia and the province of Tara- 
paca was swiftly followed by the fall of Lima 
which completed the subjugation of Peru. 
The final chapters are devoted to the consid- 
eration of Peru’s present condition and her 
prospects. Although the guano islands and 
nitrate beds must go to Chili, the author be- 
lieves that the apparent loss will prove to be 
a gain, since ‘*‘ These false niches have never 
been other than a curse to their possessors 
having brought financiers in their train.” 
With them will also go Peru’s national debt— 
without which she may begin a new and 








* Chats About Books. By Mayo Williamson 
Hazeltine. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1883. 


*The War between Chili and, Peru, 1879-1882. 





Clements R. Markham. R. Worthington. New 
York. 1883. 
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happy future. Theauthor leaves his subject 
with the conviction that Peru, in spite of a 
‘disastrous war, which, for three years’ has 
desolated her borders, has yet within her the 
elements of peaceful advancement and pros- 


perity. 


The part taken by the navy in the Civil 
War is generally underestimated, because 
thus far inadequately chronicled. Stray 
monographs and volumes of official reminis- 
cences have appeared from time to time dur- 
ing the last twenty years, but no thorough 
and consecutive history. A gap, therefore, 
is likely to be filled by a series of works en- 
titled, ‘‘The Navy in the Civil War,” of 
which the first volume, The Blockade and 
the Cruisers,* by James Russell Soley, has 
just appeared. Mr. Soley begins his task 
with directness, and comes to it with evident 
qualifications, He draws a striking parallel 
between the present naval defenses of the 
United States and its condition in 1861, at the 
outbreak of the war. The full complement 
of the navy at that time was 7,500 men, but 
there were actually but 200 in all the ports 
and receiving ships on the Atlantic. In ma- 
terial also there was a great deficiency, and 
the twenty-four steamers belonging to the 
government were scattered all over the 
world. On the other hand, the demands 
upon this service were extraordinary and 
pressing. To protect a coast line extending 
from Virginia to Texas, to intercept 
traffic between the blockaded ports and 
neutral stations, like Nassau and Havana, 
to find officers, sailors and ordnance to take the 
place of those which became an immediate 
part of the offensive and defensive armament 
of the Southern Confederacy, all this was 
a task taxing the resources of the government 
to the utmost. The introduction of the 
ram, the torpedo and the rifled gun, revolu- 
tionized naval warfare. So that, as the 
author remarks, ‘‘a captain that fought the 
Invincible Armada would have been more at 
home in the typical war-ship of 1840, than 
the average captain of 1840 would have been 
at that time in the advanced types of 
the civil war.” But the inaction of Buch- 
anan’s administration was succeeded in the 
next by a corresponding activity and provi- 
dence. New ordnance was purchased and 





*The Blockade and the Cruisers. By James 
Russell ‘Soley, Professor U. 8S. Navy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1883. 





powerful ironclads constructed, thirty thou- 
sand men were drafted, the navy” well 
drilled and officered, and in three months 
after hostilities begun an-.efficient blockade 
was set up which was maintained during the 
whole war.’ In 1863 there were in the service 
34,060 men, and in 1865 the number had in- 
creased to 51,500. The Department also 
acquired by capture and purchased during 
the war a fleet of 418 vessels, of which 313 
were steamers. The number of prizes brought 
in or destroyed was 1,504, including vessels of 
all classes, of the total value of thirty-one 
millions of dollars. In the concluding chap- 
ters of this valuable work the author urges 
the importance of raising the present stand- 
ard of the navy, which has been steadily 
declining in force and efficiency since the 
close of the war. To this end he advocates 
strengthening our harbor defenses, experi- 
menting with new ordnance and vessels, and 
in fact organizing a system which shall utilize 
the long intervals of peace to prepare for the 
sudden emergency of war. 


Reminiscences of military life, even in 
times of peace, are always interesting and 
always welcome. The stir and bustle and 
incident of camp and field offer advantages 
which lend themselves to books of that char- 
acter more readily than do the tamer and 
more commonplace details of civil life. 
Much more emphatically is this so, when the 
period covered: by them is one of great mili- 
tary activity and -national excitement. 
Military Life in Italy* is a happy example 
of this latter- sort. It contains a series of 
lively sketches from the rank and mess-room 
of the Italian army. ‘The book is. readable, 
and apparently presents truthful and graphic 
pictures of the various phases of life among 
the defenders of Italia Irridenta. 

A work on English literature has long been 
needed sufficiently comprehensive to include 
the great names, and yet discriminating 
enough to drop the annalists and poetasters 
who encumber the pages of previous histor- 
ies. In attempts so ambitious many omis- 
sions and hasty judgments may be pardoned 
by the student. The Landmarks of English 
Literature,t by Henry J. Nicoll, the latest 


* Military Life in Italy. Sketches by Edmondo 
de Amicis. Translated by Wilhelmina W, 
Cady. New York. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 

+Landmarks of English Literature. By Henry 
J. Nicoll. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1883. 











contribution to this.subject answers many of 
the required conditions. It begins with 
Chaucer and ends with Tennyson. The authors 
whose works are enumerated with many 
biographical details and judicious examples 
of their style number two hundred. The 
criticisms with which the book abounds, 
when quoted from the best- models are more 
valuable and suggestive to the student than 
those which the author originates. Hisstyle 
is didactic, and at times harsh and laborious. 
The opening sentence of the first chapter on 
Chaucer is a fair illustration of this. He 
says : Sts 
‘If this book were a history of the English 
language, or if it dealt with such writers as 
have an interest only to those who have made 
them the subjects of special study, not a few 
names would have to be mentioned ere we 
came to deal with our first really great poet.’ 
Perhaps in such a task as Mr. Nicoll has 
set himself, to compress five hundred. years 
of literature into as‘ many pages, grace of 
style is not so great a necessity as accuracy of 
statement. This he has secured by diligent 
comparisons with the best. authorities, and in 
this respect the volume is worthy of much 
praise. 


Now and then the patient gleaner in the 
fields of contemporary English fiction, finds 
an agreeable relish for a bad quarter of an 


hour. So much has been done by the author 
of Mrs. Lorimer * and we would like to say 
that the reader owes him even more. But 
the book is as remarkable for what it is not, 
as for what it is. It has a meagre plot, and 
asmall cast of characters, and it is not dull 
except toward the close. The scene opens in 
Midlandshire, where the author has drawn 
an English parish town with engaging skill 
and cleverness. The courtly Rector of Clay- 
brooke suggests Trollope in his best mood, 
and is invested with a distinct personality. 
Mr. Leeper, the Vicar of Lowcote, who 
believed that he possessed the original 
healthy mind in the healthy body. and 
was always irksomely energetic and dom- 
inating, is a decided character among the 
milk-and-water vicars of the conventional 
school. Mrs. Harbage, with her unmarriagea- 
ble daughters, Mrs. Adnitt, the wife of the 
squire, and the small concerns of the parish 
of Claybrooke, are depicted with humor.and 
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fidelity. The author excels with such peo- 
| ple, and in their rural environment. When 
the action is. transfered to London, the 
interest lags. Mrs. Lorimer, the heroine, 
is left a widow at twenty, with a 
comfortable jointure and a rare gift of 
beauty. The first she impairs by mild ex- 
travagance in house decoration, and the 
| second proves an implacable foe to her hap- 
piness. She is subtlely compounded of no- 
bility and. frivolity, of fine aspirations and 
commonplace selfishness. Yet she merits a 
better fate after a winter in London than ot 
be forced back into the narrowness of country 
life, balked of all her womanly desires, and 
thoroughly miserable. To sucha life a pre- 
mature end is the inevitable sequel. But the 
denouement is commonplace enough; a 
nameless fever patient contagion and a hur- 
ried taking off with no audience. As for the 
men with whom a season’s residence in Lon- 
don brought her in contact, the less said 
about the better for the reader’s patience. 
Fred. Wharton, artist, musician and admirer- 
at-large of the whole human race, the ladies 
in particular, may be the representative of a 
considerable class of dilettanti, but heshould 
present few attractions for a large-hearted 
woman like Mrs. Lorimer. On the whole 
the author’s dull people are vastly more en- 
tertaining than his brilliant ones, and the 
book excites our interest without satisfying 
it. 


The description which the author of An 
Honorable Surrender * gives of the romance 
of her hero—or rather one of them, for she 
has two—fits herself very well. Mr. Lawrence, 
she tells us, was a writer ‘‘ with a fine, crisp, 
delicate style, a subtle, underlying vein of 
satire, an entire absence of plot, and a cool, 
direct, minute analysis of character.” Mary 
Adams—is it Miss or Mrs. ?—has acquired or 
inherited the art of story-telling. Without 
meddling with any of the so-called large 
questions of the day, in politics, sociology, 
religion or education, she contrives to be 
distinctly interesting from first to last. 
The reader might almost imagine that in 
drawing the character of Mr. Lawrence, a 
petty, finical, ultra conventional New 
Englander, she was attempting to turn the 
tables and revenge her sex upon Mr. Howells 
and the inconsequence of The Chance Ac- 





*Mrs. Lorimer. A sketch in black in white-by 
Lucas Malet. D. Appleton and C6, 1883. 


* An Honorable Surrender. By Mary Adams. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883, 
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quaintance. Just such a man as Lawrence 
there leaves his unsophisticated victim as he 
would a glass of wine at dinner. There we find 
an Arburton on his knees, not actually but fig- 
uratively, for ‘‘«metaphorically only does your 
modern lover kneel.” ‘‘Ido not mean to 
marry you to-day.” Her eyes gave one 
passionate flash. ‘‘I do not mean to marry 
you at all.” * * ‘But Alice,” cried Law- 
rence, ‘‘ [love you.” * He took a step toward 
her. She raised her lett hand. ‘‘ Oh, no!” she 
said, with the one visible sneer she had used! 
“Pray retain your good taste.” It was 
enough. Lawrence never knew exactly 
how he gotoutof the room. In truth he 
made the exit of a hero of melodrama.” 
There are so many prigs extant in these 
days who flutter about young girls, ‘‘ uncer- 
tain, coy and hard to please,” that it is re- 
freshing to read of one at least who 
gets his deserts. The author should find 
many readers in that style of novel writing 
to which she has devoted herself. 


The last volume in the Trans - Atlantic 
Series, My Trivial Life,* is a harmless story 
dealing presumably with the diversions 





* My Trivial Life. Part I.—Spinsterhood. Trans- 
Atlantic Series. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. N. Y. 1883. 





of English polite society. Its explanatory 
title, ‘A gossip with no plot in partic- 
ular” is more honest than enticing to 
the general reader. An ultra-pious aunt, a 
dandy cousin whose intercourse with English 
peers has not improved his manners, and the 
observations of the plain spinster heroine 
make an attenuated thread for much incon- 
sequent gossip. The heroine may be summed 
up in the language of her aunt Jane, ‘‘ Well, 
well, Sophy, I must say I think you are less 
clever than any one of your age I ever knew!” 
We can but hope that Sophy is much younger 
than she appears from the context. Abnor- 
mal piety is burlesqued by extravagant 
examples. There is much ill-natured society 
backbiting, a description of a crush recep- 
tion and of London in the season. The abrupt 
termination of the book would seem to 
demand a sequel. If the writer had any 
imagination we should feel that she has 
drawn largely on it for this picture of English 
life and manners. We have no hesitation 
in describing the author as of the feminine 
gender. There are some stories which weare 
obliged to call epicene. But in the case of 
My Trivial Life, the marks of a woman's 
hand are so apparent, that any masculine 
claimant of the book could be convicted as 
an impostor without any trouble. 
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In the United States, during the last seven 
or eight years, there has been a surfeit of 
centenaries. We have been celebrating so 
many events that occurred, and so many per- 
sons who were born one hundred years ago, 
that practical Americans are beginning to ask 
what is the useof it all. If an event or a per- 
son is of sufficient importance to live, that 
eventor person will live,centennial celebration 
or not. And making a fuss about events or per- 
sons at the end of a hundred years, can be of no 
benefit toeither the dead or those now living. 
Tt must be confessed that centenaries are not 
very logical. On a close view, there is not 
visible any good reason for them. Yet there 
seemms with the mass of mankind to be some 
particular charm in a century. It appears to 
stir the imagination. A man or a woman 
whose name survives after a lapse of time, 





| is regarded with a certain sort of veneration. 


Most of those who knew him or her are in 
their graves. We must trust to uncertain 
tradition to find what manner of man was 
the author in whose works we delight, or the 
patriot who served his country well in her 
hour of need. And often the figure we have in 
our mind’s eye is very different from the one 
that walked the earth in flesh and blood. 

But, however illogical may be centenaries, 
and notwithstanding the plethora of these 
celebrations of late, the city of New Yorkcan 
hardly be indifferent to the fact that a man 
who was among the first to confer honor on 
his country by his pen, was born within her - 
limits one hundred years ago on the third of 
April. It was on that day, in 1783, that Wash- 
ington Irving first saw the light in a house in 
William street, which has long since been 
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pulled down. Here he grew up, and here his | 
character was formed. Here he wrote and | 
published the work, which is likely, most of 
all, to keep his name alive, and which has | 
made Diedrich Knickerbocker famous round 
the world. Tohave made this contribution 
to American literature is sufficient passport 
to fame. Of the inventive power displayed 
in Knickerbocker’s History there could be no 
better proof, than the way in which the name 
has become identified with New York. A 
genuine New Yorker, born here, with an- 
cestors born also here, is a Knickerbocker. 
The names have long been synonymous. 
How many hours of pleasure has the humor 
of the book, its drollery, its vivacity, its 
merry whims, given to countless readers! 
Irving was but twenty-six when it appeared, 
and its pages have all the joyousness of youth 
and the charm of fresh invention. 

If Irving had never written anything else we 
should be deeply indebted tohim. But fortun- 
ately for us, in less than ten years thereafter 
reverse of fortune made it necessary for him 
to earn his bread by his pen. The fame of 
Knickerbocker had not yet crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and Englishmen were sneeringly asking, 
who reads an American book? Irving an- 


swered that question by producing the Sketch 
Book, and it silenced the questioners at once. 
Here was an American, whose prose, it could 
not be denied, in purity, elegance and finish 
was not inferior to that of Addison or Gold- 


smith, and Geoffrey Crayon was soon 
equally honored on both sides of the ocean. 
During forty years thereafter followed a 
long succession of volumes from Irving's 
industrious pen, of varying merit, indeed, 
but all displaying the ease, simplicity and ele- 
gance of the author’s admirable style. ‘To 
my poor cottage,” said Mary Russell Mitford, 
** people all come to borrow books for them- 
selves or for their children. Sometimes 
they make their own selections; some- 
times, much against my will, they leave the 
choice to me ; and in either case I know no 
books that are oftener lent than those that 
bear the pseudonym of Geoffrey Crayon. Few, 
very few, can show so long a succession of 
volumes so pure, so graceful and so varied as 
Mr. Irving.” His readers conceive for him a 
deep attachment and esteem. Mingled with 
his gayety and quiet humor are beautiful 
touches, which produce the effect of lively 
conversation with anamiable man. And thus 





he has the. rare and precious gift of soothing 


the tedious hours of declining age, of bodily 
pain or mental disquietude, of causing the 
rich to forget the troubles which the richest 
have and the poor to forget their poverty. 
In his case we know certainly that his books 
were an index of the man’s nature, The 
purity of his life was not surpassed by the 
purity of hisstyle. The genial, pleasant spirit 
was never so happy as when striving to make 
those about him happy. His presence brought 
sunshine wherever he appeared. Young and 
old, children and grown people, were equally 
glad at his coming. And his perfect refine- 
ment and good breeding made him a welcome 
guest in all refined and well-bred circles on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The course of his 
life kept him many years away from the land 
of his birth. But he loved that land dearly, 
and especially his native city. When he 
came back to it after seventeen years of 
absence, he noted with a glad exultation its 
progress and improvement. And nothing 
seems to have given him more gratification 
than the fact that he had become so much a 
part and parcel of New York City and State. 
Rip Van Winkle bids fair to live as long 
as the Catskill Mountains stand, and we may 
expect that for several generations to come 
New York City will be synonymous with the 
name of Manhattan, so effectually embalmed 
in the pages of Knickerbocker. 

The impression which his sweet and 
beautiful nature made on all with whom Irv- 
ing came in contact, was never more happily 
and pithily shown than by the late George 
P. Putnam, with whom the writer re- 
turned to New York on the day of Irving’s 
funeral. It was the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1859, a perfect specimen of that In- 
dian summer, which brief though it be, is 
the special glory of our autumn. The leaf- 
less trees showed that we were on the verge 
of winter, but the atmosphere had that de- 
licious warmth, which, inthe Indian summer, 
soothes the nerves and fills one with gladness 
in a way which no_ other season 
imparts. In the air was that _ lovely 
haze which gives to distant objects a 
lustre all its own. And as Mr. Putnam sat 
musing by the car window ana 100K1ng across 
the Hudson, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ This is 
a Washington Irving day.” 


The recent arrival in New York of a fa- 
mous picture has brought people to look at 
the work of an artist whose fame has outlived 
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four centuries. It was on the 28th of March, 
1483, that Raphael was born at Urbino, and 
time, which plays such havoc with ordinary 
men, has but increased the glory of his name. 
The picture recently hung at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York, andknown 
asthe Madonna of the Candelabras, though 
undoubtedly genuine, is not one of the great 
artist’s best works. Still, it has the unmis- 
takable marks cf his matchless style. Paint- 
ing and literature are near akin, and thus, 
while no comparison can be made between 
Raphael and Irving, they had this in common, 
that they were both artists; the latter with 
his pen, the former with his brush. It can 
hardly be hoped that our New York author, 
who is still held in such affectionate remem- 
brance, will be read four hundred years from 
now. But the fame of Raphael has not been 
dimmed in the least by the lapse of four 
centuries. 

The story of hislife is surely one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of all time. 
Three hundred years after the revival of 
painting in Italy, Raphael found the art yet 
in a very low state, and carried it toan un- 
equaled height. When we recall the im- 
mense number and magnitude of his works ; 
their entirely original, yet purely natural | 
style ; the high poetical power they exhibit ; | 





the lofty station he maintained at the 
most polished court in Europe—and remem- 
ber that he accomplished all this before he 
was thirty-seven years old—for so short was 
his life—we can find few names in history 
that deserve to be more distinguished. But 
his character was even more beautiful than 
his works. All agree in praising the sweet- 
ness and simplicity of his nature, his truth 
and grace and gentleness. He appears to 
have never betrayed a feeling of arrogance 
or jealousy. He went on his own career 
calmly and confidently, aiming at excel- 
lence himself, doing justice to all, but fearing 
none ; learning modestly of all, however 
inferior to himself, who had anything 
to teach ; and aiding others with all he could 
impart. In his lifetime he won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people, and no one 
who has had the opportunity of contemplating 
his best works can have any doubt of the 
sterling qualities of their creator. Surely 
the best elements of human nature must 
have existed in him who has produced figures 
so graceful and so full of feeling, coun- 
tenances of such superhuman dignity and 
sweetness. His canvases take captive not 
only our judgment but our affections. And 
it seems as if he revealed to us a more refined 
state of bodily existence yet to come. 








Washington Irving was walking out with 
Moore and Luttrell, near Paris, when the con- 
versation turned on a female aeronaut who 
had not been heard of since her recent ascent. 
Moore described her upward progress—the 
last seen of her she wasstill ascending, ascend- 


ing. ‘‘ Handed out at last, I suppose,” said 
Luttrell, ‘‘ by Enoch and Elijah.” 





Monk Lewis was a great favorite at Oat-| 
lands. One day as the Duchess of York was | 
leaving the room she whispered something in 
Lewis’ ear. He was much affected. his eyes 
filling with tears. Lord Erskine asked him 
what was the matter. ‘‘ Oh,” replied Lewis, 
“‘the Duchess spoke so very kindly to me.” 
**My dear fellow,” replied Erskine, ‘‘ pray 
don’t give way to tears, I dare say she didn’t 


| sent more than twenty nights. 





mean it '” 


Salmaguuai. 


The following incident is told of the late 
distinguished actor, Charles Albert Fechter. 
On the occasion of Fechter’s acting in Lon- 
don at the St. James Theatre, the play in 
which he had a prominent part was brought 
out with great care, and excited unusual at- 
tention. The Queen and Prince Consort 
were in constant attendance—not being ab- 
Dorsay went 
often also, accompanied by Louis Napoleon, 
who made Fechter’s acquaintance, and went 
several times behind the scenes to compli- 
ment his countryman. Upon bidding Fech- 
ter good-bye at the last performance, Napo- 
leon seemed much touched at the thought of 
his own continued exile from France. ‘We 
meet the next time at the Tuileries,” he said. 
“That is somewhat doubtful,” answered 
Fechter, ‘“‘for I really do not intend to be 
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king.” ‘: No,” responded the man of destiny 
—** but Iintend tobe emperor.” Tosmile was 
impossible, for the tone and manner were 
oracular. When the Prince became Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Fechter knew how the 
drama would end. Napoleon was right ; the 
next time they met was at the Tuileries. 
And when Fechter acted at Fontainebleau— 
the Emperor—in token of their acquaintance 
and former prophetic conversation, took off 
his watch and chain and insisted upon Fech- 
ter’s acceptance of them. 


One evening John Scott, afterward Lord 
Eldon, and for about twenty-five years Lord 
Chancellor of England, had been dipping 
rather too deeply into the convivial bowl with 
a friend in Queen street, Edinburgh, and on 
emerging into the open air his intellect be- 
came in a considerable degree confused. Not 
being able to distinguish objects with any de- 
gree of certainty, he thought himself in a 
fair way of losing the road to his own house 
in Picardy-place. In this perplexity he es- 
pied some one coming toward him, whom he 
stopped with this query: ‘“‘D’ye ken whaur 
John Scott bides?” ‘* Whaur's the use o’ you 
speering that question?’ said the man; 
‘“‘you’re John Scott himsel.” ‘I ken that,” 
answered John; ‘“‘but it’s no himsel that’s 
wanted—it’s his house.” 


They took him for a countryman. Their 
own appearance bespoke city residence and 
culture. They were walking behind him, 
when one, the wit of the three, observed : 

‘‘ Say, Rus, got any hayseed in your hair?” 

He turned slowly, scrutinized them care- 
fully so as to make no mistake, and replied : 

‘*T wouldn't wonder if I had, seeing the 
attraction I have for calves.” 


A young man who was lucky enough to 
clear up in Ophir Consolidated Virginia and 
other stocks, the neat little sum of thirty 
thousand dollars, with which he hastened 
home to his native State, writes to a friend in 
this city to say that fortune still smiles upon 


him. He has achieved a handsome young 
bride and with her a farm of three hundred 
acres, not two miles from his own roof-tree. 
His bride is the only daughter of a rich old 
granger, an oily man of the sod. When the 
young man asked his daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage, the dialogue was as follows : 

Farmer Hodge—Take’r, my boy, take’r. 





She'll make you a good wife; but you know 
that. You'll find that the lower medder will 
cut three and a half tons to the acre. The old 
orchard don’t bear as it used to do, but the 
new one is in full bearing. The fences are 
all good— 

Young Washoe—I shall never cease to love 
and cherish your daugh— 

Farmer Hodge—Fences all in splendid 
order, and I believe there’s not a more con- 
venient barn in the— 

Young Washoe—And I believe she loves 
me, God bless her! as she loves her— 

Farmer Hodge—The ten cows, the eight 
calves and the— 

Young Washoe—If she’s not made the hap- 
piest wife in all the State of— 

Farmer Hodge—Are all in prime condi- 
tion, and the one hundred and fifty sheep 
you will find. 

Young Washoe—She is a perfect angel ! 

Farmer Hodge—Of the best breed— 

Young Washoe—That ever lived— 

Farmer Hodge—And will shear 
wool—” 

Young Washoe—Say no more—say no 
more! And here Farmer Hodge and _ his 
prospective son-in-law rushed into each other's 
arms and embraced for the space of five 
minutes. 


more 


In an English periodical for March is found 
the following story of President Lincoln : 

The night previous to the meeting of the 
Convention at Chicago, Mr. Lincoln did not 
get home until eleven o’clock. In the morn- 
ing Mrs. Lincoln, who was of a most amiable 
disposition, remonstrated with her good man 
at breakfast. She kindly but firmly informed 
him that politics were leading him into bad 
habits, keeping late hours, and drinking at 
the rum-shops ; that she did not like it ; she 
had to sit and keep the children up; and 
** Now, Abraham, let me tell you that to-night 
[ will go to bed at ten o'clock. If you come 
before that hour, well and good ; if not, I will 
not get up and let you in.” Ten o’clock came 
that night, and, true to her word, Mrs. Lin- 
coln went to bed with her children. About 
an hour later, Mr. Lincoln knocked at the 
door. He knocked once, twice, and even three 
times, before an upper window was raised, 
and the nightcap of a female looked out. 
‘“Whoisthere?” ‘ Me.” ‘‘ You know what I 
told you, Abraham ?” “ Yes; but, wife, I have 
got something very particular to tell you, 
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Let me in.” ‘I don’t want to hear. It is 
some political stuff.” ‘‘ Wife, it is very im- 
portant. There is a telegraphic dispatch, and 
Ihave been nominated for the Presidency.” 
*““O Abraham, this is awful! Now I know 
you have been drinking. I only suspected it 
before ; and you may just go and sleep where 
you got your liquor;” and down descended 
the window with a slam. True enough, the 
next day confirmed the news that the best 
anecdote-teller of the village had really been 
nominated President. 


A correspondent of a German journal gives 
some recollections of a great French lawyer, 
the lately deceased Maitre Lachaud. The 
correspondent thinks that the famous advo- 
cate was the greatest master of comedy in 
France, and says that not a few eminent ac- 
tors envied him his marvelous mimic powers. 
He was once employed to defend a murderer. 
against whom the facts were hopelessly clear. 
When his pathetic appeals and his tears— 
which were always at call when he pleaded 
before a country jury—failed to touch his 
stolid audience, he resorted to the most im- 
pudent piece of broad farce. Thrusting his 
moistened white handkerchief into his pocket, 
he demanded if the jurors were men, if they 
had human hearts, if they could bring them- 
selves to condemn a fellow-man like the ac- 
cused, whom he had credited with all sorts 
of knightly, if not saintly, merits. His elo- 
quence was not merely fruitless, but the 
jury responded to it at first with uneasy shuf- 
fling, then with biting of lips, and finally with 
loud and uncontrolled bursts of laughter. 
Lachaud, while flinging about his hands, had 
intentionally dipped his fingers into the 
great ink-pot in front of him, and, as he drew 
his right hand across his forehead, asif in an 
agony of despair atthe certain fate of the 
accused, he left upon his brow an enormous 
black mark like a crescent moon, and drew 
other black traces down his cheeks as he put 
his fingers to his eyes to dash away his tears. 
Feigning high moral indignation at their con- 
duct, he continued, ‘‘ You are about to de- 
cide whether one of your fellow-men shall be 
thrust by you out of the ranks of the living ; 
and you choose such a moment for indulging 
in cruel and thoughtless laughter. Is this ex- 
travagant mirth a fitting mood in which to 
decide whether a man shall or shall not die?” 
The argument told upon the jury. The man 
was acquitted. 





One warm summer day Mathews had a 
dinner-party at Highgate. There were pres- 
ent, among others, Broderip, Theodore Hook, 
General Phipps, Manners Sutton (then 
Speaker of the House of Commons), and 
Charles Kemble. Dessert was laid out on the 
lawn. Mathews, without hinting his inten- 


| tion, rang the bell in the dining-room, and on 


its being answered, told the man to follow 
him to the stables, while he gave the coach- 
man certain directions in his presence. The 
instant Mathews reached the stable-door he 
called to the coachman (who he knew was 
not there), looked in, and before the man- 
servant could come up, started back, and in 
avoice of horror cried out, ‘‘Good Heavens! 
go back, go back, and tell Mr. Kemble that 
his horse has cut his throat!” The simple 
goose, infected by his master’s well-feigned 
panic, and never pausing to reflect on the ab- 
surdity of the thing, burst on to the lawn, 
and with cheeks blanched with terror roared 
out, “‘Mr. Kemble, sir, you’re wanted di- 
rectly!” Seeing Mr. Kemblein no hurry to 


move, he repeated his appeal with increased 
emphasis, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, sir, come; 
your poor horse has cut his throat !” 


Foote, the famous English actor, was avery 
witty, satirical man, and his sharp tongue, 
produced many bright things. At the Chup- 
ter-Coffee-house, Foote and his friends were 
making up a subscription for the relief of a 
poor player, who was nicknamed the Cap- 
tain of the Four Winds, because his hat was 
worn into four spouts. Each person of the 
company dropped his mite into the hat as it 
was held out tohim. “If Garrick hears of 
this,” exclaimed Foote, “‘he will certainly 
send his hat.” 


‘There is a witty satirical story of Foote,” 
says Johnson. ‘ He had a small bust of Gor- 
rick placed upon his bureau. ‘‘ You may be 
surprised,” said he, ‘‘ that I allow him to be 
so near my gold ; but you will observe he has 
no hands.” 


Professor Young, of Princeton College, says 
that a railroad from the earth to the moon, 
with a train running forty miles an hour 
without stops, would take about 265 years and 
a little over to make the journey. He esti- 
mates the fare at a cent per mile to be 
$930,000. The figures kill the project. 
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